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12th ANNUAL ROUNDUP of 


Western Christmas Cards 


illustrated by Robert R. Lorenz 


“Packin’ in a load of 
good wishes” 


No. 1053 — Greeting inside: 


"Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year” 


“Competition” 

No. 1054 — Greeting inside: 
“Best Wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy 
New Year” 


“Merry Christmas” 
No. 1052 — Greeting inside: 
“and Best Wishes for a 
Happy Holiday Season” 


“Th’ Cowman’s Faith” Greetings from Our Outfit 
No. 1055 — Greeting inside: to Yours 
"May the Peace and Joy No. 1045 — Greeting inside: 
of Christmas be with “Merry Christmas and a 
you through all the year” Happy New Year” 


“Spurs ‘n’ Pine” 
No. 1057 — Greeting inside: 
“Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year” 


ALL CARDS IN 
FULL COLOR 


“For we have seen His 
Star in the East...” 


No. 1058 — (3 Padres and 
Mission) Greeting inside: 


“Greetings from our 


WE PAY 
caer, POSTAGE 


“With best wishes “ 2 mu.s.& Canada 
Merry Christmas and Blessings and Joys of 
a Happy New Year” Christmas” 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY © MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
ORDER TODAY FROM THIS WIDE SELECTION 


All new and different for 1958. Cards are 
lithographed in full color on heavy white 
textured card stock. Single folded to 5 x 62 
inches. Complete with bright white matching 
envelopes of highest quality. Greetings as 
shown for each scene are printed in red. 
Have your name imprinted to match. These 
cards available only from this ad. Order 
by card number. Cards may be assorted at 
no extra cost. Order all of one kind or as 
many of each as desired. Orders accepted 
for immediate delivery through December 
15. We guarantee that your order will not 
be delayed. Our 12th year of selling West- 
ern cards by mail. 


£ Send cash, check or money order to— NO C.O.D. PLEASE 


“Wishing you all the 


Cords 
and 
envelopes 


15 
25 
50 
75 
100 


Without 
your nome 
imprinted 


$ 2.00 
3.00 
6.00 
9.00 

11.00 
13.00 
20.00 
30.00 
50.00 


With 
your name 
imprinted 
$ 3.00 

4.00 

7.50 

11.00 
13.00 
15.00 
24.00 
35.00 
55.00 


200 
300 
500 


The LAZY RL RANCH 


P. O. DRAWER 308 BOULDER, COLORADO 


You are safe buying by mail—Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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LIKES PRODUCER, COW BUSI- 
NESS—I certainly do not want to miss 
any of these informative papers and 
magazines as I consider them very im- 
portant to the cattle industry. I am 
pleased to note the stands the National 
has taken on various controversial is- 
sues affecting the industry and am al- 
ways interested in reading the Lookout, 
the Market Picture and new research 
results.—R. H. Goodrich, Edinburg, Tex. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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P| VACCINES & SUPPLIES 


Franklin Protection Ils Worth 
Far More Than It Costs! 


EW stockmen can afford the risks of failing to vaccinate 

against such deadly diseases as Shipping Fever and Black- 
leg. .. . How much of the 2 BILLION dollar annual loss from 
livestock infections and infestations is coming out of YOUR 
pocket? Franklin can help you minimize such losses. 


Prevention is the Best Protection 


Against SHIPPING FEVER! 


A shot of FRANKLIN C-P 2 BACTERIN about 2 weeks before Sih acied ieee tile 
weaning or shipping builds up strong resistance against the or ee 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia factor of the Shipping Fever complex. Franklin TRI-SULFA 


Calves not vaccinated in the spring should get a second dose will stop most losses from Pneumonia, Ship- 
3to5d lat ping Fever, Diphtheria, Foot Rot, Coccidiosis 

2 ays “ever. and many other bacterial diseases. It provides 
sulfa treatment at its best. 


SOLUTION * BOLUSES © LIQUID 


Beware of Blackleg with Feeders! 


The only way to KNOW you are safe is to give a protective See pages 42 and 43 of Franklin catalog. 
shot to each calf you buy. Use the dependable 


FRANKLIN CCS2 BACTERIN PENICILLIN - STREPTOMYCIN 


The stockman’s broad spectrum antibiotic. 
The cost is far less than the risk. You'll find the famous Frank- A combination effective in combating many 


Franklin 


- acute diseases of livestock. 
lin small 2cc dose excels for convenience, yet packs powerful 


potency for protection against both Blackleg and Malignant 
Edema. 


Fresh stocks are available from a local franchised Drug Store in 

most trading centers. If you don’t know who the nearest Franklin . 5, 

dealer is write to any Franklin sales office. You'll also be sent a jaaaanae ’ 

free copy of the latest 80 page illustrated Franklin catalog. PRODUCTS EASY 
TO OBTAIN! 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY Somes 


are quite sure 
Denver . Kansas City . Wichita . Alliance . Amarillo . Ft. Worth . Marfa . El Paso find a well-stocked 


Montgomery . Portland . Salt Lake City . Billings . Los Angeles . Calgary well - informed 


community. 
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The Lookout 


continues to lag a little behind last year’s rate despite larger marketings 
Cattle slaughter of fed catle, says USDA. Its report continues: about as many fed cattle 
probably will be slaughtered this fall as a year ago but fewer grass cattle. The number in feedlots 
on Oct. 1 was 12 per cent larger than last October, with about the same proportion headed 
for market before the end of the year. Prices will likely retain their recent gains and might increase 
somewhat more before the end of the year. 


Abundant feed and excellent ranges have given a boost to feeder cattle prices. Prices may 
remain about unchanged this winter. They are unlikely to advance 
steadily as they did last winter. 


Corn prices probably will reach seasonal lows earlier and come back more rapidly than 
in 1957-58 when wet corn delayed marketing and held prices down from November through 
February. Prices for feed grain will probably average a little below those of a year ago in the next 
two or three months. 


Hog slaughter has been above year-earlier levels since June, largely because the 2 per 

cent gain in 1958 spring pigs came in the first part of the season. 
Slaughter the rest of this fall will average about the same as last year. Early next year it will 
be significantly above the early 1958 rate. Hog prices will probably decline the rest of 1958. 
Prices in 1959 will be continuously below those of 1958. 


Cattle on feed was 12 per cent higher than last October, as mentioned. However, it should 
be remembered that last year the numbers were below the previous year 

—by 11 per cent. So, says Carroll Wells in his Market Picture (Page 15), the “survey is not 

particularly bearish from the standpoint of numbers, except for the fact that average weights 

are apparently considerably heavier than normal, perhaps indicating that many feeders are hold- 

ing old-crop cattle to consume the abundant feed this year.” Marketing intentions are 

to move much of the increased volume in December or later. 


Projecting the outlook a little further into the future, we refer the reader to an article 
on Page 12 by Dr. Herrell DeGraff, research director of the 

fact-finding committee of the American National Cattlemen’s Association. He says, “There is 

a similarity today between the boom-and-bust build-up of cattle numbers in 1950-52 and the 

rapid turn-about of cattle inventories in recent months. The slaughter of cows and calves has 

dropped below normal levels as ranchers restock ranges after the drouth, and there is little 

prospect that we will see any increase in slaughter of cows and heifers during 1959. 


“Cattle numbers probably will increase by three or four million during 1958, perhaps at a 
rate to make the industry again vulnerable to drouth or other economic disturbances. But if 
the last cycle is paralleled, the next price bust is not due until 1960.” 


Turn off some cows now? “We cannot recommend to the individual rancher that he 
should turn off cows now,” says Dr. DeGraff. “If he did so, 

and 1959 turns out to be the good year we anticipate, we would be criticized for having given 

the right recommendation at the wrong time. Certainly the industry, as distinct from the individual 

rancher, would be in a stronger-position if the build-up were slowed down right now.” 


How does parity stand? The percentage of average price for all cattle stands at 96. 

By classes, the figures at mid-October were about as follows: 
Prime steers at Chicago, 83 per cent of parity; choice, 85 per cent; utility, 100 per cent; utility 
cows, 99 per cent; stockers and feeders (at Kansas City) 102 per cent. 
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HE LEFT A LEGACY 


WHEN A GOOD FRIEND DIES you wish you could 
see him once again. F. E. Mollin, for many years 
executive secretary of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, passed away on Oct. 16 after a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 


But you do see him again in the unmistakable, re- 
assuring trail of his life. 


Through his many purposeful years, Mr. Mollin 
held to an ideal: the inherent worth of the individual. 
His important work was to speak for those who held 
self-enterprise to be the destiny of man. 


He knew the meaning of rugged individualism. He 
knew that it must be the mainstay of any lasting 
society. And he knew how cattlemen felt about that. 

So he eagerly threw in his lot with the men of the 
range. He helped them fight for what they have 
always stood for—a free and individual conduct of 
their own affairs. He had the capacity to represent 
them, even single handed, in any problems or pro- 
posals they had. 


He never accepted the complicated proposition that 
an industry profits by government aid. And he 
helped to keep at least the industry he represented 
away from that fallacy. 


I saw him deal with many problems, ranging from 
national laws involving the industry to representa- 
tion of the smallest forest user. He worked hard at 
these tasks. That work was his life. And he gave no 
quarter in his battles for those he represented. Com- 
promise in his main purpose was not his way. 

Do you take just “a little bit” of government con- 
trol of your affairs when you know government 
meddling is wrong? 

Do you say that world free trade is good when it 
saps the strength of your country? 

Do you let yourself in for extravagant economic 
panaceas when you are convinced that the individual’s 
work is the strength of a country? 

Mr. Mollin never hesitated in his answer to ques- 
tions like these. The individual and his enterprise 
were the things that counted. He stood staunchly 
for them. 

And in these principles he has left a legacy to the 
industry. May it long endure!—D.O.A. 


* * * 


MR. MOLLIN had served nearly 29 years as execu- 
tive secretary of the American National when he 
retired early in 1956. He was then named treasurer 
and special consultant, positions he actively main- 
tained up to two days before his death. 

Born Sept. 22, 1887, in Genoa, Nebr., he attended 
schools in Lincoln, Nebr., before he became associated 
with Kent & Burke Co. of Genoa, where he gained 
cattle feeding and ranching and business experience 
which served him as a solid background for his later 
work for the association. He became executive sec- 
retary on Apr. 1, 1929, and at that time moved to 
Denver. 





F. E. MOLLIN 


Mr. Mollin led the industry through two major 
depressions and other difficulties connected with beef 
production under wartime conditions. He also served 
as secretary or chairman of various livestock and 
meat industry groups. He was secretary of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee at his death. Last 
December his leadership was signally honored by 
selection of his portrait for hanging in the gallery of 
the Saddle and Sirloin Club in Chicago. 

He had also owned farms near Gregory, S. D., 
Sterling, Colo., and Fullerton, Nebr., and maintained 
an active interest in a place near Overton, Nebr. 

Under his leadership the American National has 
grown steadily, so that today more than 150,000 cattle- 
men are represented through 29 state and 120 local 
cattle organizations affiliated in the National. 

He is survived by his widow, three children— 
Lawrence F., a Denver businessman; Edwin L., an 
orthopedic surgeon of Akron, Ohio, and Mrs. William 
E. Bower of Denver, and eight grandchildren and one 
great grandchild. 


62nd Annual Convention, American National Cattlemen's Association, Omaha, Jan. 15-17 


November, 1958 
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Three Big Days in 


/ ~ 
Walter S. Craig, Omaha, photo 


THE MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM in Omaha, where major sessions of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association convention, Jan. 15-17, will be held. The Music Hall, the building that projects to the right, will 
house sessions. The large building will be used for the banquet. Headquarter hotel, the Sheraton-Fontenelle, is 
two blocks away, with other leading hotels nearby. 


The three days out of the year that 
mark the annual convention of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation will this year be Jan. 15-17 (ex- 
ecutive committee meeting is evening 
of the 14th). The place is Omaha, Nebr. 

Broadly speaking, these three days 
are business days for cattlemen, but 
they are business days of a special kind. 

Members of the association believe 
that they should give a part of their 
time to the industry, and in so doing, 
should spend those days profitably. 

These members will go to Omaha to 
discuss and act upon problems that can- 
not be handled in any other way than 
through group action, and top questions 
this year may shape up something like 
this: 


The cattle numbers build-up that 
might spell danger a few years hence 
needs the attention and thoughtful con- 
sideration of all cattlemen. Do we al- 
ways have to have booms and busts 


which are mainly caused by the temp- 
tation to raise that extra calf? 


The wilderness bills to set aside 
more millions of acres from productive 
use. Can’t we convince the public that 
there’s already more wilderness (about 
25 million acres) than it will ever use— 
since only a very few ardent naturalists 
ever go into the wilderness spots? The 
typical tourist or sportsman has never 
been able to use them and probably 
never will. 

The cattle and meat import situation 
that is bedeviling the domestic pro- 
ducer because he’s making a little 
money this year on his product. Every 
other country we know of makes a 
point of protecting its domestic pro- 
ducers when outsiders come in with 
their threatening imports. 

Action on these questions and others 
will be taken at Omaha. And you might 
ask, What will be the result of such 
action? 


Perhaps the best answer that can be 
given to that is to refer to the record of 
the past year—the association record 
since the American National met in 
Oklahoma City in January 1958. That 
might suggest the results that can come. 


Here’s a list of some of the things the 
association called for at Oklahoma City: 


1. A law to enable ranch families to 
pay estate taxes over a 10-year period. 

2. Elimination of the 3 per cent 
transportation tax on freight. 

3. Liberalization of involuntary realty 
conversion replacements. 

4. That military withdrawals of over 
5,000 acres have congressional approval. 
(Important to those who use public 
lands.) 

5. Hearings for people on interstate 
highways through their property. 

6. Closing of a loophole in our sani- 
tary law that might allow foot-and- 
mouth disease infected zoo animals into 
this country. 
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REDUCES SHRINK UP TO 4% 
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Treat 
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IN GROUP | TRAVEL} AVERAGE SHRINK (LBS.) "SAVING | auras seonee 
ed Untreated} TIME Treated Untreated | ANIMAL SOLD* 
cea $11.04 | 
3390 | as oo en 
| ta 18.07 46.87 778.3 
oe 16— | 3h | 11.7 30 = 18 3 : 4.94 
15_| 9.7 25.5. 158 | 4.27 
31.1 7.61 





*based on June, 1958, prices @ $27.00 Cwt. 


Only TRILAFON 
offers these benefits 
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v 
v 
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SCHERING CORPORATION *« BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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TRILAFON® Injection, Veterinary 
holds shrink to a bare minimum (perphenazine)—sold 
—— only through gradu- 
helps prevent shipping fever ans eetiitiadiiiae 
blocks lowering of natural resistance to infection 


calms animals, stops bawling, fence walking — 
shortens adjustment to changed handling 
procedures and new environments 


puts animals on full feed — almost overnight ” 
\ 2 
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Planning the 
Omaha meeting of 
the American Na- 
tional next January 
are, seated (1. to r.), 
Gerald J. McGinley, 
president, Nebraska 
Stock Growers; 
Glen LeDioyt, By- 
ron Reed Co., Oma- 
ha, convention 
chairman; Kathrine 
Andre, Omaha C. of 
C.; Mrs. Robert 
Burghart, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., pre- 
sident, National 
CowBelles. Stand- 
ing are Radford 
Hall, executive sec- 
retary of the Na- 
tional; Matt Jaap, 
Omaha C. of C.; Bob 
Clifford, vice-presi- 
dent, Sandhills Cat- 
tle Association; 
Harry B. Coffee, 
president, Omaha 
Yards; Ray C. 
Burke, of CB&Q. 


All these actions and others (now 
passed by Congress) were requested in 
resolutions or recommendations made 
at Oklahoma City last January. This 
means that real accomplishment can 
come from group action. 

The convention at Omaha will have 
similar problems. Emphasis there will 
be on economics, marketing and feed- 
ing. 


A highlight of the program will be 
the first full-scale report of the asso- 
ciation’s fact-finding committee which 
has drawn upon the services of top 
economists and industry leaders for an- 
swers to problems of cattle raising, 
feeding and marketing and beef proc- 
essing and retailing. 

The program will include national 
authorities on other phases of the cat- 
tle and beef industry, including basic 
research. 

The Sheraton-Fontenelle is the head- 
quarter hotel, with major events sched- 
uled for the Omaha Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

Meeting during the cattlemen’s con- 
vention will be the American National 
CowBelles and the Junior American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. 

Expected to attend Omaha’s meeting 
this year—and to further that city’s 
reputation as “national beef center”’— 
are nearly 2,000 stockmen from 40 
states. 

The convention dates this year fall 
on Wednesday (when an evening exec- 
utive committee meeting will be held), 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday. This 
makes it possible to travel on “family- 
plan” days. 

If you have not reserved a room, 
write to Roy W. Lilley, assistant execu- 
tive secretary, American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, 801 East 17th Ave., 
Denver 18, Colo. 
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If you are a cattleman or feeder, in- 
clude yourself in! It’s your affair. It’s 
your problem that will be taken up. It’s 
the one place where you can profitably 
give a part of your time . . . for the 
benefit of your industry—and yourself! 


The ‘National’ Special 


With the thought in mind that there 
will be many of the American National 
members who will want to attend the 
National Western Stock Show at Den- 
ver immediately following the close 
of our Omaha convention, we have ar- 
ranged with the Burlington Railroad 
to operate special Pullman cars to ac- 
commodate members and friends. 


These special cars will leave Omaha 
approximately 11:30 P.M. Saturday 
night, Jan. 17, following our annual 
banquet and dance, and will arrive in 
Denver Sunday morning about 8:30 
A.M. This will permit of attending one 
of the outstanding stock shows of the 
country. 

Members desiring to use this serv- 
ice should have their rail tickets routed 
via CB&Q between Omaha and Denver. 
In most instances tickets originating in 
the Northwest, West and Southwest 
may be routed via Denver in one or 
both directions at no additional cost. 
Members coming from East, North or 
South of Omaha may make the desti- 
nation of their ticket Denver, which 
will permit stopover in Omaha at a 
small additional cost. Your local rail- 
road agent will be happy to quote ex- 
act rail and Pullman fares. Be certain 
to specify CB&Q between Omaha and 
Denver. 

Below are Pullman fares for accom- 
modations available Omaha to Denver 
with the American National party: 


Nebraska Stock Growers Assn. phote 


Com- Draw- 
Room-_ Bed- Bed- part- ing- 
ette room room ment room 
for 1 for 1 for 2 for 2 for 2 


$10.55 $14.40 $16.65 $18.10 $25.25 
1.06 1.44 1.67 1.81 2.53 
$11.61 $15.84 $18.32 $19.91 $27.78 


To make your reservations just fill 
in the information as requested below 
and forward to me direct to the Bur- 
lington office at the address shown 
without delay. 

Radford Hall, 
Executive Secretary 


Tax 

















P. S. Special car parties may wish 
to have their car routed along with 
ours to Denver. Your local railroad 
representative will help you arrange 
this. 


Mr. Radford Hall, 

c/o Burlington Railroad, 
901 17th St., 

Denver 2, Colo. 


Please reserve roomette [J], bedroom 
for 1 (1, bedroom for 2 (1, compartment 
for 2 (1, drawing room for 2 [, on the 
A.N.C.A. special cars Omaha to Denver 
Saturday night, Jan. 17. Others in my 
party will be: 


Name —__ 
PO. Bot... 


Town _ 
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Pandhite, 


Specially-treated “watershed” black 
leather uppers will take hard wear 
and still look good... . 6” high 
vamp and counter... . slip sole 
(gives the extra wear of a double sole 
without the extra thickness) . . . . 
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Designed specifically for warmth 
and comfort, the Winter Rider has 
proved to be a boon to those who 
work outdoors in winter. Weather- 
proofed black leather completely 
insulated with a layer of special 






one-piece lining .. . . C heel. 


14” high, four-row stitched. $47.50 


material inside the full leather |in- 
ing. Talk about comfort! You have 
to wear ‘em to believe it; like put- 
ting your foot in a pillow! 14% inch 
“Dogger” heel. 


14” high $47.50 







































THE ARISTOCRAT 
OF WORK BOOTS 


1 at Make Yourself Comfortable... 


Hyer boots, with smooth full-leather linings, are made 
on lasts shaped like your feet, molded and arched to give 
easy support with better distribution of body weight. This 
not only keeps your feet feeling good, but also lessens 
the strain on calf and thigh muscles, a fact of special 
importance as the years go by and you gain more 
weight. But, whatever your build, at the end of the day 
you'll find that you are far less tired when your feet are 
in good western boots! 





Style 2700 Heavy duty boots in black 
service-weight leather with two-row 
stitched design, round toe and 1% 
inch “Dogger” heel 


12” high $27.50 


Style 2700-R Leather reversed, rough 
side out. Square toe, 142 inch “Dog- 
ger” heel 


12” high $27.50 


Style 2800 Same as 2700 described 
above but in brown leather, with square 
toe and Contest heel 


12” high $27.50 


Style 331-TC Soft, comfortable glove- 
tan leather boots — in rich tan color 
A favorite with many western boot 
wearers. 12-inch leg, shallow scallop 
leather soles $32.50 


SIZES IN STOCK 


SANDHILLER 2 
A width 912 wath 
8 watn Mil € wet 
C width 12 
0 wet ? 









oo 


YT 331-1¢ 


America’s Oldest Western Boot Shop - C. H. HYER & SONS INC., OLATHE, KANSAS 
Over 300,000 custom order specifications kept on file for individual made -to-measure boots. 




















vative trim. 1% inch 
“Dogger” heel, as pic- 
tured 
11” high $28.50 
ARIZONA Piain “Mule Ears”, add $2.50 
ROPER Personalized with initials or 
SIZES IN STOCK brand, $4.75 
AR\ZONA ROPER 
iN 8 width o% 
oi meth 1 
: ss , MOC-TOE Roque 
6 
BENEDICTINE ELITE © wigth a Style 2023 In brown Calf, a First moccasin-toe western boot 
amen 8 2 rugged leather that takes a fine ever offered in stock sizes! In 
=ath ; os polish. Two-row stitched leg and 
. oe 1% inch “Dogger” heel rich, deep reddish brown 
naan ELT 612 12” high $29.50 “mellowed” leather with four 
8 wit $1 row stitching in favorite “Road to 
wot 6-1 Aw 8¥-13 
. ont 8 mate a Arizona” pattern, narrow toe and 
Po aul ant eine Style 2024-€ Same fine boot but long South West heel 
8 widt Liv (Al! other sizes in black Calf 
- made to your orde 12” high $29.50 12” high $45.00 





THE NEW ean 


A dress boot of finest calfskin 
with the DEAN. Hyer introduces 
usive “Air-Ride” cushion in 
soles for incredible comfort. In lus 
trous Benedictine or Sorre! colors 
both take an excellent shine. At 


exc 


tractive five-row stitching as shown 


1% inch “Dogger” hee 


high $39.50 














CUSTOM ORDER BOOTS 


Your Hyer Dealer actually 
has a custom boot Bhop to 
fill your most exacting 
needs. Located in the Hyer 
plant in Olathe, Kansas, 
America’s oldest western 
boot shop, this Custom Order 
department is manned.-by 
experienced bootmakers 
who can turn out guaran 
teed-to-fit boots in whatever 
style and colors you have 
in mind. Ask your dealer 
to show you the special 
HYER CUSTOM ORDER 
CATALOG 





Kangaroo, tough but very light 
weight, molds itself to foot con 
tours as no other leather does 
Naturally long-fibered, it resists 
scuffing and takes a high polish 
The all-Kangaroo Elite, most pop 
ular style in Hyer's history, is 
available in BENEDICTINE (shown 


HAVANA, or BLACK. Five-row 
stitched, with 142 “Dogger” heel 
11” high $45.00 


ARIZONA ROPER —Fine 
brown Calf that will 
take a high polish, 
handsomely styled with 
narrow toe and conser- 






























Brand of Top Quality Since 1875 ¢ C.H. HYER & SONS INC., OLATHE, KANSAS 


Hyer Boots, in stock sizes and custom made, are sold by reputable dealers across the nation 





SMALL BUSINESS CORPORATIONS 
May Be Taxed as Partnerships 


The Technical Amendments Act of 
1958 has given certain small business 
corporations the election to be taxed 
substantially as partnerships. 


You may wish to investigate the feas- 
ibility of incorporating your ranching 
business, or if already incorporated, of 
making the election, provided your 


A SUPPLEMENT to the popular 
Livestock Tax Manual is now avail- 
able and will be sent free to those re- 
questing it. The Livestock Tax Manual 
is also still available (price $1). Ad- 
dress American Cattle Producer, 801 
East 17th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


ranch is owned by not more than 10 
individuals and not more than 20 per 
cent of the gross receipts of the corpor- 
ation are derived from a combination 
of any one or more of the following 
sources: dividends, rents, royalties, in- 
terest, annuities and sales or exchanges 
of stock or securities. If your corpora- 
tion can qualify, it is called a “small 
business corporation.” 


The election for the year 1958 must 
be made on or before Dec. 1, 1958, and 
for later years within the two-month 
period including the last month of the 
preceding taxable year and the first 
month of the year for which the elec- 
tion to be taxed as a partnership is 
effective. 

Thus, to be allowed the privilege 
of being taxed for the first time as a 
partnership during the calendar year 
1959, the small business corporation 
stockholders must file their election 
during December, 1958, or January, 
1959. The election is made by filing 
Treasury Department Form 2553 (or 
a letter containing the information re- 
quired by the form) with the district 
director of Internal Revenue with 
whom the corporation files its income 
tax returns. Furthermore, if you are 
forming a new small business corpora- 
tion, your election must be made within 
the first month of the corporation’s 
taxable year to be effective for that 
year. 

The consent of all stockholders is 
required to make the election to re- 
ceive this special tax treatment. If the 
election is revoked or terminated, the 
corporation is not eligible to make a 
new election for five years without 
first obtaining consent of the commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


The big advantage under the new 
law is as follows: 


You obtain the limited liability and 
continuity of management and business 
entity unique to the corporate form of 
organization. Title to real estate can 
be held in the corporate name, and 
ownership of the corporation can be 
spread among the family group re- 
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gardless of age without causing title 
problems. Yet the corporation itself is 
not a taxpayer. The corporation’s net 
income is taxed to its stockholders in 
proportion to their ownership interests 
just as partnership income is taxed to 
the partners. The double taxation 
which is normally imposed upon cor- 
porate income does not occur. Long- 
term capital gains of the small busi- 
ness corporation are passed on to the 
stockholders, as are current operating 
losses. However, all or part of a net 
operating loss carryover from previous 
years of an existing corporation may 
be lost if the corporation elects to be 
taxed as a partnership. 

Often gifts of stock many be made to 
various members of the family more 
easily than gifts of fractional interests 
in the partnership. In addition, stock 
of the corporation can be given minors 
without complications which result 
from making minors partners in a 
partnership. To some extent, spread- 
ing the ownership of the stock among 
the family members will secure income 
splitting benefits, putting some mem- 
bers of the family in a more favorable 
tax bracket. For any such gift, how- 
ever, the donor may incur a gift tax 
liability just as in the case of any other 
gift. 


Another definite advantage in incor- 
porating and electing to be taxed as a 
partnership, over the straight partner- 
ship or proprietorship, is the availabil- 
ity of highly valuable and tax-favored 
fringe benefits to officers or employees 
of the corporation, which benefits are 
not available to partners. These bene- 
fits include pension plans, sick-pay 
plans, health insurance and employee 
death benefits. 

The new law does not mention the 
point; thus it can be assuméd that a 
small business corporation may choose 
a taxable year whether or not it coin- 
cides with the stockholders’ taxable 
year. Each stockholder includes in his 
gross income, for his taxable year in 
which or with which the taxable year 
of the corporation ends, his share of 
corporate income earned during its tax- 
able year. 


This, in effect, defers the payment ot 
tax and can be of great benefit during 
the first year. For example, you or- 
ganize a corporation to take over your 
ranch on Feb. 1, 1959, and establish a 
taxable year for it from Feb. 1, 1959 to 
the following Jan. 31, 1960. Suppose 
that you, as chief stockholder, are on a 
calendar year basis. Since the corpora- 
tion’s taxable year does not terminate 
until after the end of the calendar year, 
the only income you would report for 
1959 would be the January, 1959, in- 
come, earned before the corporation 
year began. You would thus have 11 
tax-deferred months during 1959. In 


1960, then, you would report income 
earned by the corporation during its 
fiscal year ending Jan. 31, 1960. 


Such tax savings procedure has not 
been permissible for regular partner- 
ships since 1954 because the 1954 Code 
closed this so-called loophole by pro- 
viding that a partnership cannot adopt 
a taxable year different from that of 
all its principal partners unless it es- 
tablishes to the satisfaction of the com- 
missioner a business purpose therefor. 
The commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has not issued any regulations under 
the new small business corporation 
law, and it may be that he will attempt 
to close this same loophole in his reg- 
ulations on the grounds that the privi- 
lege of allowing a small business cor- 
poration to report as a partnership car- 
ries with it the same restrictions on 
taxable years as are imposed on regular 
partnerships. 


There are several possible disadvant- 
ages inherent in the new law, however, 
and these should be considered care- 
fully before forming a corporation and 
electing to receive the special treat- 
ment: 


1. An electing corporation can have 
only one class of stock and a trustee 
cannot be a stockholder. Thus, several 
legal devices often used to split the 
corporation’s ownership and income 


CLARIFICATION: In an article on 
Page 9 of the October Producer deal- 
ing with “1958 Livestock Tax Changes,” 
in the subhead “Estate Taxes,” in con- 
nection with the provision for payment 
of estate taxes in installments: an in- 
terest in a “closely held business,” gen- 
erally speaking, is an interest as indi- 
vidual proprietor of a business, or an 
interest of 20 per cent or more in a 
partnership or in a corporation running 
a business, or an interest in a partner- 
ship or corporation running a business 
having 10 or fewer partners or share- 
holders.—Ed. 


among members of the family, yet re- 
tain control in the head of the family, 
must be discarded if the corporation is 
to qualify to make the election. 


2. Even if the head of the family is 
willing to spread ownership of one 
class of stock among various members 
of the family in order to obtain split 
income advantages, the plan may not 
work since the new law expressly au- 
thorizes the Internal Revenue Service 
to apportion income among family 
members who are stockholders to re- 
flect the value of services rendered. 
This provision is very similar to the 
regulatory scheme applied to family 
partnerships. 


3. You should consider the long-range 
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consequences of incorporating as well 
as the short-term benefits. 

What if your corporation should have 
its election terminated or revoked in 
the next few years? This could happen 
for any number of reasons. As illustra- 
tions, a new stockholder refuses to con- 
sent to the election; a corporation or 
trustee becomes a stockholder; rent, 
royalties, interest, annuities and gains 
from the sale or exchange of securities 
become more than 20 per cent of the 
income of the corporation; or more than 
10 individuals become stockholders, 
perhaps when a stockholder dies and 
his stock is distributed to children and 
grandchildren. In any of these events, 
the corporation loses its right to be 
taxed as a partnership. The income 
tax picture may then become very un- 
favorable and the stockholders may 
wish to liquidate. But liquidation will 
involve capital gains tax if the value 
of the ranch has appreciated. Thus, 
over the long term, the family may 
have saved no taxes or even have in- 
curred extra taxes. 


4. In some circumstances where a 
ranch is incorporated, taxes will be 
saved by not making the election. Thus, 
if the income is sufficiently high, it 
may be cheaper to pay corporation 
taxes at 30 per cent or 52 per cent and 
retain the balance of income in the 
corporation or pay small dividends 
than have it all taxed to the stock 
holders at their high brackets. The 
fewer stockholders there are, the more 
likely this situation will occur. An 
election to be taxed as a corporation 
may be revoked by the stockholders. 
However, once the election is revoked 
or terminated the corporation must 
wait five years before it can again be 
taxed as a partnership, without special 
permission from the commissioner. 

5. Ranchers should consider the ex- 
perience in their own areas with re- 
gard to grazing permits. In some areas 
Forest Service officials attempt to make 
cuts in grazing permits when a ranch 
is transferred to a corporation. 

It appears that many ranchers can 
now operate their ranches through a 
corporation and save income taxes by 
electing to be taxed as a partnership. 
Several drawbacks and long range dis- 
advantages are inherent in the scheme, 
however, and the step should be taken 
only after careful study and consulta- 
tion with your attorney and your ac- 
countant. Remember the election filing 
deadlines of Dec. 1, 1958, for the calen- 
dar year 1958, the months of December, 
1958, and January, 1959, for the calen- 
dar year 1959, and one month after 
formation of a corporation using other 
than a calendar taxable year.—Stephen 
H. Hart, Claude M. Maer, Jr., and Bruce 
T. Buell, attorneys for the National 
Live Stock Tax Committee. 
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Epitomizing the movement toward 
the feedlots this fall is this picture by 
Monk and Parma Tyson, Hotchkiss, 
Colo. 
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THE 
CATTLE 
OUTLOOK 


AS OF OCTOBER 1958 


(The following is from talks made 
by Dr. Herrell DeGraff, research direc- 
tor of the fact-finding committee of the 
American National Cattlmen’s Associa- 
tion, at the recent conventions of the 
Nevada State Cattle Association and 
the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association 
—Ed.) 


The train of events in the cattle indus- 
try which began with improved mois- 
ture conditions early in 1957 has been 
continued at a rapid rate. Cattle num- 
bers are again increasing after a decline 
of only two years—the shortest down- 
leg of a cattle cycle on record. Present 
indications are for an inventory in- 
crease next January of about 3.5 mil- 
lion head. This number added to the 
94.0 million on hand at the start of this 
year would raise total cattle numbers 
to a new all-time high—above the pre- 
vious record of 96.8 million on farms 
and ranches on Jan. 1, 1956—and would 
set the stage for further increases of 
sizable proportions in 1959 and the 
years following. 


Concern is being expressed by 
thoughtful students of the industry 
over whether the new build-up in num- 
bers is not moving too fast to be 
healthy, with the consequent threat of 
a price bust all too reminiscent of 1953. 
The price of slaughter cows, Chicago 
base, is now at the highest level since 
1952, and about $5 a hundredweight 
above a year ago. The increase has 
sharply narrowed the gap between cow 
prices and prices for fed cattle. Would 
producers be financially ahead to cash 
some cows at these prices? An analysis 
of this question, centered on the year 
ahead, is the purpose of this report. 


The inventory increase that is now 
building up has resulted from reduced 
slaughter — especially of cows and 
calves. From January through Septem- 
ber (the first nine months of the year) 
federally inspected cow slaughter was 
down 958,000 head, or 22 per cent, com- 
pared with the same months of 1957. 
Calf slaughter was down 1,890,000 head, 
or 21 per cent. The cows have been 
held back for “one more calf.” The 
calves have been held to use up abund- 
ant feed, with the later possibility of 
adding more of the heifers to breed- 
ing herds. Total slaughter of cattle and 
calves for the full 12 months through 
December now seems certain to be 
down more than 4 million head. 


Changes taking place between 1957 
and 1958 appear to be a close parallel 
to those which occurred between 1949 
and 1950, the first year of build-up in 
the last cycle. In 1950 “beef”-cow 
slaughter declined as the culling rate 


was reduced, heifer slaughter dropped 
moderately (but more the following 
year), and calf slaughter dropped 
abruptly (but, again, still more in the 
following year). Total slaughter for 
1950 was 5.8 million head below the 
size of the calf crop—about the same as 
indicated for 1958. The inventory on 
Jan. 1, 1951, was 4.1 million head above 
January, 1950. 


These parallels raise the prospect— 
the quite reasonable prospect, from 
what now can be seen—that 1959 will 
have considerable similarity with the 
year 1951. That was a year in which 
slaughter declined considerably below 
the 1950 level, in which breeding herds 
were further increased (the total in- 
ventory went up 6.0 million), and in 
which prices were strong. The dis- 
astrous price break came a year later— 
at the end of 1952—after inventories 
had been built up still another 6.1 mil- 
lion head. If the parallels should con- 
tinue for the inventory cycle into which 
we are now started, the comparable 
period for the price break this time 
should be at the end of 1960. 


The Jan. 1, 1959, inventory. Based on 
the cattle inventory at the beginning 
of 1958, this year’s calf crop, and 
slaughter figures through September, 
an inventory estimate for Jan. 1, 1959, 
has been prepared as follows: 


Estimates 


or 
January 1, January 1. 
1958 1959 


Dairy: 
Cows, 2 yrs. + 22.4 21.8 
Heifers, 1-2 yrs. 5.3 5.2 
Heifer calves 5.9 5.9 
33.6 32.9 
Beef: 


Cows, 2 yrs. + 24.4 25.6 
Heifers, 1-2 yrs. 6.1 6.3 
Calves: 
Heifer 8.5 9.5 
Steer 10.2 11.5 
Steers, 1 yr. + 9.5 10.1 
Bulls (all) 1.7 1.6 
60.4 64.6 
Total 94.0 97.5 
What are these figures likely to mean 
in terms of supplies of slaughter ani- 
mals in 1959? Certain feed-supply as- 
sumptions underlie the following esti- 
mates. They are: (1) that moisture con- 
ditions, and consequently forage sup- 
plies, will be at least normal through- 
out the major part of the range and 
pasture areas—so that no drouth 
liquidation will be forced; and (2) that 
feed-grain supplies will be abundant 
and prices low. 
Proceeding from these assumptions, 
the slaughter supplies by classes for 
1959 are estimated as follows: 


Dairy cattle. The national dairy herd, 
cows and heifers, has declined over 20 
per cent since its high point in the mid- 
1940’s. As numbers have dropped, dairy 
animals have become a shrinking factor 
in total beef supplies. In 1959 there 
seems to be little prospect that any sig- 
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“Rush To The Rockies” 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING LIVESTOCK EVENT 


After the Convention... 


Make your first stop the 1959 National Western — Better Than Ever! 


Special railroad cars are being provided for your convenience. Extra Pullman cars will leave 
Omaha at 11:30 P.M., Saturday, January 17 with arrival in Denver at 8:30 A.M., Sunday, 
January 18. (Extra equipment is available for travel to the convention: Lv. Denver 8:45 P.M.., 
Wed., Jan. 14; Ar. Omaha 8:30 A.M., Thurs., Jan. 15). Make your reservation early by con- 
tacting the Colorado Cattleman's Association or the American National Cattleman's Association. 


All Aboard For The FIRST Centennial Event . .. . Your Finest Opportunity 


to SHOW ... to SELL... to BUY! 


The ‘‘Rush to the Rockies’’ National Western is the ONLY Show Featuring: 


e WORLDS LARGEST CARLOAD BULL SHOW 


Your chance to get Hereford, Angus and Shorthorn Bulls of uniform 
breeding at peak condition, ready for service. Carload or less than 
carload lots. 

Judging—Januvary 17 & 18 Selling at Private Treaty 


e AMERICAS FINEST FEEDER CATTLE SHOW 


Over 200 carloads of top feeders . . . Hereford, Angus, Shorthorn 
yearling steers, and steer and heifer calves . . . direct from ranch 
and range. 

Judging—January 19 & 20 Sale—January 22 


e LARGEST BREEDING CATTLE SHOW 


Judging 

Sale Cattle Sales 
Herefords Jan. 18 Herefords 
Angus Jan. 18 Polled 
a Jan. 18 Horned 

Breeding Cattle 
eieeds Jan. 19, 21 Angus Females 
Angus Jan. 19, 20 
Shorthorns Jan. 20 Shorthorns Jan. 


Closing Dates on Entries: 


Breeding Cattle December |, 1958 
Junior Show December |, 1958 


Carlot Show in the Stockyards December 26, 1958 


18 SPECTACULAR ARENA PERFORMANCES 


Matinee and Evening Shows Daily 


Angus Bulls 


For premium ‘books and ticket order blanks, write: 


National Western Stock Show 


Willard Simms, General Manager + Stockyards Station, Denver 16, Colorado 
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nificant increase in beef will be pro- 
duced from the dairy herd compared 
with this year. (Dairy cow numbers 
will decline about 600,000 in 1958). 


Beef cows. The larger beef-cow herd, 
if culled normally, could yield more 
slaughter animals next year. However, 
the far-more-likely prospect, under the 
feed conditions assumed above, is that 
culling will be less than normal. The 
history of past cycles is that cow num- 
bers increase for several years after 
a build-up starts. Not enough heifers 
have yet been held back to make a 
significant net addition to the cow herd. 
Thus the only source of more cows 
immediately available is to reduce cull- 
ing. This is probable in 1959, and might 
result in holding back as many as 1.0 
to 1.5 million cows that more normally 
would go to slaughter. Consequently 
no increase in cow-beef is likely next 
year, and some reduction may be ex- 
perienced. 


Beef heifers, one to two years old. 
The number of these heifers will be up 
only moderately on Jan 1. Some will 
go on feed, of course, and more to 
slaughter but the proportion will most 
likely be down from recent years. 
With grain feed abundant and cheap— 
and assuming also continued strong— 
consumer demand for fed beef, these 
animals will be pulled toward the feed- 
lot. But abundant range forage and 
high prices for feeder calves will pull 
them also toward the breeding herds. 
These animals are good property at this 
stage in a cattle cycle, perhaps espe- 
cially this cycle—everyone wants 
them. The most likely result is that 
somewhat fewer will go to slaughter 
in 1959. 


Beef heifer calves. These are 1958 
weaners—with the number up about a 
million head over last January’s in- 
ventory, as a result of this year’s re- 
duced calf slaughter. These also are 
a major group of two-way animals. 
Abundant cheap feed will tend to pull 
them toward long feeding, and good 
prices for both cows and calves will 
tend to push them toward growing out 
for breeding. Also, they are good de- 
layed-decision property. They can be 
carried cheaply until late 1959 before 
decisions are forced on whether they 
will be fed out or bred. In either 
event, fewer than has been normal in 
recent years will move to slaughter 
during 1959. 


Beef steer calves. This class of ani- 
mal also will be up considerably— 
1.25 million head or more—in the Janu- 
ary, 1959, inventory, as a result of this 
year’s reduced calf slaughter. Many of 
these calves will go on feed this fall, 
for slaughter late in 1959, and others 
will be carried to long yearlings and 
not move to slaughter until into the 
following year. How the proportions 
will break is difficult to guess, but in 
this stage of past cycles there has been 
some tendency to carry some additional 
steers to longer age. This group may 
increase slaughter supplies a bit in 
1959, and may not. 


Steers, one year and over. This is 
probably the most difficult class of cat- 
tle on which to project a numbers esti- 
mate. Federally inspected steer slaugh- 
ter through September was 250,000 be- 
low a year ago. The comparative num- 
bers are also complicated by imports of 
feeder cattle. The present indication 
is for a moderately larger number in 





An extension telephone 


in the barn, near the cor- 
ral, or in the machine shed 
lets you take or make im- 
portant calls where you're 
most likely to be, eliminates 
the time you now spend 
going to the house. 


To get complete informa- 
tion on handy, low-cost 
extension telephones for 
your farm, just call the 
telephone business office 
in your community. 





the inventory next January. Most of 
the inventory will move to slaughter 
during 1959, but whether as a net in- 
crease over 1958 is not certain. 


Summary: Slaughter prospects for 
1959 as indicated by this class-by-class 
summary do not now indicate an in- 
crease in beef supplies over 1958 out- 
put. Especially on a per capita basis, 
beef production may be down a bit. 
The summary by classes might indi- 
cate lower supplies than actually will 
be realized. One reason why this may 
be true is the heavier average weights 
to which slaughter animals currently 
are being carried. The all-time high in 
carcass weight per head of cattle 
slaughtered was realized last January 
at 575 pounds. Both July and August 
figures this year were at 572 pounds, 
or 36 pounds and 35 pounds, respec- 
tively, above the average weights of 
1957. Basically, this is an expression 
of abundant forage to grow animals 
to heavier weights before they go on 
grain and perhaps also of the abundant 
supply and declining price of grain 
feed. The major conclusion of the sum- 
mary, however, is that beef supplies 
are not headed higher for 1959 over 
1958—at least given the assumptions 
with which we began. 


Hogs. Hog production will be up 
next year. Most of the pigs that will be 
marketed through the first half of the 
year have now been farrowed. Mar- 
ket supplies of pork apparently will 
be higher by about 12 per cent in the 
first quarter of 1959, and perhaps 15 
per cent in the second quarter. A 
rough estimate (no other is possible) 
puts the annual increase for 1959 at 
about 13 per cent more pork. This is 
likely to depress hog prices seriously, 
because the demand for pork is much 
less elastic than is the demand for beef. 
More pork will hurt hog prices much 
(very much) more than it will hurt 
beef and cattle prices. Given 13 per 
cent more pork, hog prices to produc- 
ers may drop $5 a hundred below this 
year’s average of about $20. But with 
total red meat supplies next year at 
about 156 pounds of carcass weight per 
capita, compared with this year’s 152 


| pounds—and with all the increase in 
| pork—cattle and beef prices should 
| hold reasonably stable for 1959. 


Conclusions. (1) The average price 


| paid to producers for all cattle in 1957 


was $17.20 a hundred, compared to 


| $14.90 in 1956. The 1958 figure will be 


right close to $22.00—and 1959 is not 
likely to bring much further increase. 


| We do not now have a shooting war 


working toward a still higher price, as 


| was the case at the comparable stage of 


the cycle in the early 1950’s. But neither 
should the average price—and especial- 
ly the price for slaughter cows—drop 


| much in 1959. Sufficient market sup- 
| plies to cause a price bust do not seem 
| to be in the cards for the coming year— 


assuming no drouth or other natural or 
economic catastrophe. 

(2) Given these conditions, what an 
individual rancher should do about 
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culling down his cow herd is, of course, 
dictated by his individual circum- 
stances. How fully stocked are his pas- 
tures now compared to his normal and 
dependable carrying capacity? Is he 
strongly financed, or overextended? 
How big is the risk factor in his present 
operation? No one loses money by tak- 
ing a profit—unless, after giving full 
consideration to risk, he can make more 
money by holding his position. 

(3) We are headed up in cattle num- 
bers. A new all-time high, now in 
prospect for the January, 1959, inven- 
tory, gives warning that the industry 
will be vulnerable to drouth (and thus 
to drouth-forced liquidation) in even 
greater degrees than when the last wide- 
spread drouth started at the low of 
cattle numbers in 1950. 


The other side of this coin is that the 
nation can use more beef year by year 
—and over the years we must produce 
more cattle and beef to keep pace with 
population growth. Three million more 
people a year using 80 pounds of beef 
per person require 400,000 more 1,000- 
pound steers annually. 

At the same time, it is easy in an in- 
ventory build-up temporarily to outrun 
even the fastest growing population. 

(4) If the inventory increases con- 
tinue at the current rate—adding 3 or 4 
million cattle a year—there is no ques- 
tion of whether there will be another 
price-bust like 1953, only when. 

lf the previous.y mentioned parallels 
with the last cycle continue in this one, 
and if history repeats on a comparable 
time table, the next price bust is two- 
years away. It is not indicated for 1959. 

(5) Slaughter-cow prices are now un- 
usually high. But the cow price a year 
from now versus the current cow price 


is not much of a gamble. Therefore an- 
other calf, if a cow will produce it next 
year, will not have to carry an undue 
price-depreciation in the cow. 


We cannot recommend to the indi- 
vidual rancher that he should turn off 
some cows now. If he did so, and 1959 
turns out to be the good year we antici- 
pate, we would be criticized for having 
given the right recommendation at the 
wrong time. Certainly the industry, as 
distinct from the individual rancher, 
would be in a stronver position if the 
build-up were slowed down right now. 


(6) One final point is worth consider- 
ing. A brood cow can be cashed on a 
capital-gains tax basis. From most 
farms and ranches her progeny has to 
turn on straight income tax rates. For 
many operators this difference is worth 
full consideration in deciding when to 
turn off cows. It might make a real 
difference on whether they should be 
kept for the “last calf.” 


Tariff Recommendation 
Modification Held Invalid 


A decision by the U. S. Customs 
Court has held that President Eisen- 
hower has no power to modify Tariff 
Commission recommendations for pro- 
tection of domestic industries. Affected 
are “escape clause” cases (those in 
which an industry appeals for a boost 
in tariffs because of injury from im- 
ports) in which the President didn’t 
fully accept or completely reject Tariff 
Commission recommendations. The de- 
cision would also throw out presidential 
actions giving higher protection to an 
industry. The president has usually 
rejected or slashed Tariff Commission 
recommendations for higher tariffs. 


The MARKET 
—— Pieture—-_ 


Stocker and feeder cattle prices 
reached a leveling-off period late in 
October and some declines of $1 to $2 
per cwt. were posted. However, the 
decline was not general throughout the 
list. Rather, it was a matter of the 
market spreading out price-wise, ac- 
cording to quality. Strictly choice kinds 
held to the recent high levels, while 
medium to good grades lacking in qual- 
ity tended to show the decline. No 
longer did cattle of just good quality 
bring top prices as was the case a 
month ago. In fact, top prices on strict- 
ly choice and fancy yearlings and calves 
actually reached new high levels for 
the year, despite the fact that average 
prices declined somewhat. 


Grazing conditions on the western 
ranges were reported the best since 
1950 as of Oct. 1, and the largest amount 
of forage for fall and winter grazing 
since the 1942-43 season is reported. 
However, late in October some areas of 
the northern plains were becoming 
quite dry, especially sections of Wyo- 
ming, Montana and the Dakotas. 
Wheatfields in eastern Colorado, west- 
ern Nebraska and northwestern Kansas 
were also in need of topsoil moisture. 


Slaughter cow prices finally reacted 
from their relatively high levels, and 
by late October had declined $1 to $1.50 
per cwt. However, demand for stock 
cows tended to support the market on 
thin cows and this class showed very 
little decline. 
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Cattle numbers on feed as of Oct. 1, 
released by the Crop Reporting Board 
in mid-October, showed a substantial 
increase from a year earlier. Corn Belt 
states had 12 per cent more cattle on 
feed, while western states were up 10 
per cent. The largest increase was in 
cattle weighing over 900 pounds, this 
class up 24 per cent from a year ago. 

In the Corn Belt area, Iowa had 16 
per cent more cattle on feed than a 


| year ago, Nebraska was up 21 per cent, 


while Illinois showed only a 2 per cent 
increase. 


In the western states, California was 


| up only 3 per cent, but Texas jumped 


22 per cent and Colorado led all other 
western states on percentage increase 
with a jump of 26 per cent. 

However, it will be recalled that at 
the same time last year cattle numbers 
on feed in the 13 states were 11 per 
cent below the previous year. In other 
words, when compared to two years 
ago, total numbers on feed were very 
little different, a slight increase in the 
Corn Belt being offset by a small de- 
crease in the western states. 


For instance, California, the leading 
western state in cattle feeding, was 
actually down 8 per cent from two 
years ago, and Texas was down 22 per 
cent from Oct. 1, 1956, while Colorado 
was up about 17 per cent from two 
years back. For the same comparison 
in the Corn Belt, Illinois was down 5 
per cent from two years ago, Nebraska 
was up 9 per cent and Iowa was 8 per 
cent above Oct. 1, 1956. 


Thus, the survey is not particularly 
bearish from the standpoint of numbers, 
except for the fact that average weights 
are apparently considerably heavier 
than normal. This would tend to indi- 
cate, especially in the Corn Belt area, 
that perhaps many feeders are still 
holding on to old crop cattle in the 
feedlots as a means of consuming the 
large supply of feed grains available 
this year. Marketing intentions on the 
increased number of cattle on feed in- 
dicate that much of the increased vol- 
ume is likely to be moved in December 
or later, since the number of head ex- 
pected to be marketed in October and 
November amounts to only about 5 per 
cent more than a year ago. 


Price Round-Up: Late in October, 


| good and choice grainfed steers were 
| selling in a range of $24.50 to $26.50, 
| numerous 
| with occasional loads of choice long- 
| feds weighing under 1,150 pounds sell- 


sales from $25.50 upward, 


ing upward to $27. Prime steers at Chi- 
cago reached $28 to $29 in a small way. 
Weight discrimination was quite notice- 
able at Corn Belt markets, particularly 
at Chicago, where prime heavy steers 
weighing up to 1,400 pounds and better 
were selling as much as $1 to $2 per 
cwt. under the same grade of steers 
weighing from 1,250 pounds downward. 
choice heifers generally 
brought $24.50 to $26, numerous sales 


| in the $25 bracket, which placed heifers 


very close to steers. A small volume of 
choice longfed heifers made $26.25 to 
$26.50, with choice to prime sparingly 
upward to $27. Even in the heifer trade, 
weight was an important factor, since 
heifers weighing in the 800- to 900- 
pound bracket were scarce and not 
highly finished at $25.50 to $26, while 
choice longfed heifers weighing up to- 
ward 1,000 pounds seldom brought over 
$26. 


Beef cows slipped to a price spread 
of $17.50 to $19, with heavy weights 
with attractive yields grading well up 
in utility and into commercial bringing 
$19.25 to $19.50 and occasionally up- 
ward to $20. This was still some $3 to 
$4 above a year ago, however. Canners 
and cutters sold at $14 to $17.50, these 
fully $4 above last year, getting support 
in the trade from feeder buyers in 
search of thin cows for feeding and 
breeding. Actually, sausage bulls 
showed the greatest advance over a 
year ago at this time, selling in a price 
range of $20 to $23.50, which was $6 
to $7 above last year. 


Good and choice yearling stock steers 
775 pounds downward brought $26 to 
$30 quite freely, with weights under 
700 pounds bringing $28 and upward 
for the most part. A moderate volume 
of choice quality, some on the choice 
to fancy order from reputation herds, 
scaling from 550 to 675 pounds, sold 
from $30.50 to $33, these generally go- 
ing to Corn Belt buyers, with an occa- 
sional load of outstanding yearlings 
reaching $34 to $35, usually not weigh- 
ing much over 600 pounds. Good and 
choice heavy yearlings and two-year- 
old steers scaling 800 to 950 pounds 
brought $25 to $27, some on the choice 
to fancy order up to $28. Heavy two’s 
were pretty well cleaned up, an occa- 
sional load of 1,000 to 1,100 pounds $24 
to $25.50 with some two’s and three’s 
weighing upward to 1,200 pounds noted 
at $22.50 to $23.50. Good and choice 
heifers sold from $24.50 to $27, numer- 
ous sales around $25.50 to $26.50, an 
occasional load of 525 to 550 pounds 
reaching $28. Some heavy heifers scal- 
ing up to 750 pounds or better dropped 
down to $23.50. 


Good and choice steer calves sold in 
a price range of $30 to $38, numerous 
sales around the $35 bracket. Quite a 
few loads of choice to fancy reached 
$39 to $40, and at some special stocker 
and feeder sales in the West reputation 
brands were reported as high as $50 
to $54, usually bought for 4-H Club 
purposes. Good and choice heifer calves 
ranged from $28 to $36, numerous sales 
around $32 to $33. Mixed steers and 
heifers occasionally were reported at 
$33 to $35 straight across. Stock cows 
of medium to good quality were selling 
per cwt. at $18.50 to $21.50, occasional 
loads of young light weight cows up to 
$22. Common to medium cows of ad- 
vanced ages in canner and cutter flesh 
were noted at $16 to 18. A few loads of 
cow and calf pairs were reported at 
$250 to $300 per round.—C. W. 
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Milburn Outlines 
Objections to 


Wilderness Bill 


(Excerpts from the address of G. R. 
“Jack” Milburn, president of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association, 
made at the conventions of the Nevada 
State Cattlemen’s Association and the 
Oregon Cattlemen’s Association, Oct. 
30 and Nov. 1). 


Western ranchers probably love the 
wilderness and wildlife as much as any 
group in the world—they would not 
undergo the difficulties and expenses 
of living as they do if they did not 
prefer the “out-of-doors.” Ranchers, 
too, probably know more about this 
country’s wilderness areas than any 
other group. 


That is why the cattleman can and 
does oppose the present attempt to 
“lock the gates” on vast areas of the 
West through the wilderness preserva- 
tion proposals contained in S 4028. This 
bill would literally seal off from the 
public the present wilderness, wild and 
primitive areas, and set up procedures 
for pulling additional public and priv- 
ate lands into this system of play- 
grounds for the few. It would ban all 
roads and developments in the so- 
called “wilderness system.” 

Obviously ranchers and other land 
users are concerned over this “moth- 
balling” of great chunks of western 
lands. The loss of grazing and other re- 
sources harvesting will have great eco- 
nomic impact on our communities, our 
counties and our states. Not only will 
use-revenues be eliminated through loss 
of grazing and other fees, but the tax 
bases of surrounding ranches and farms 
will be lessened. And many ranchers 
will no longer be able to efficiently 
compete in this highly complex business 
of produc:ng beef for the nation’s table. 


The bill does provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture can “allow” graz- 
ing in the wilderness areas, but other 
sections specify that “wilderness use” 
is paramount. This can only mean that 
in anv conflict of interests, the pro- 
ponents of “pristine, primeval wilder- 
ness” will prevail—by law—over those 
who must, for the nation’s continuing 
good, harvest the renewable natural 
resources. 

This is one of our greatest reasons 
for objecting to S 4028: It is contradic- 
tory, vague, unnecessary and prema- 
ture. The bill says that the areas are to 
be set aside for the “people,” but the 
way they are to be created into a veri- 
table Fort Knox makes it impossible 
for any but the most hardy and wealthy 
to even see the areas. 

The proposal is especially premature 
in view of the study now being made 
by the Recreational Resource Study 
Commission, which is to make a report 
in three years. 
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We already have a great many wil- 


derness areas—some 14 million acres 
already designated as wild, primitive or 
wilderness. We have vast areas in our 
national parks that have never been 
seen by man... and, with the present 
“withdrawal” of facilities to the out- 
skirts of many of our parks, the trend 
is for more areas inaccessible to the 
usual tourist. 


We will always have wilderness area 
This may come as a surprise to city 
supporters for this ill-conceived meas- 
ure, but there are millions of acres in 
this country—many quite near large 
population centers—which can never be 
“developed” because of terrain. 


Another objection to S 4028 is obvi- 
ous: present laws on wilderness are 
quite adequate; future administrators 
should not be hamstrung with laws 
which might be found unworkable in 
the future. The laws and administration 
of forest and other public lands are ade- 
quate for protection of the public from 
the despoiling and ravaging of our nat- 
ural resources everyone seems to be- 
lieve is common. This may have beer 
true many years ago, but no modern 
stockman, lumberman, miner, or water 
developer would think of destroying 
future sources of wealth. Education and 
cooperation have brought home serious 
consideration of our renewable and 
non-renewable resources, whether on 
private or public lands. 


And the resources users—the har- 
vesters—have also learned that the 
multiple-use principle is not only work- 
able but highly desirable. The users 
can operate together and, working to- 
gether, they can contribute more to the 
wise, sustained yield of our resources 
than, say, one user could alone. It has 
been a long, uphill battle to get the 
multiple-use principle recognized and 
accepted by users and by administra- 
tors. Today, the administrators are 
among the principle’s most ardent 
supporters—they have recognized that 
a plot of ground cannot be designatea 
for one use alone and still be faithful 
to the trust placed in them to admin- 
ister the lands for the good of all people. 
A “wilderness system” which excludes 
everything but the packtrips and hunt- 
ing of the very few is certainly not of 
benefit to ALL. 

It may seem stran?e to city folks that 
ranchers, many of whom are hundreds 
of miles from any area conceivab‘y to 
be effected, are so concerned over this 
proposal to lock up lands and resources 
for the future. 


The concern stems from _ severa! 
things. First, we are concerned for the 
economy of our industry and of our 
areas. Secondly, we are concerned be- 
cause the multiple-use principle is be- 
ing disregarded. Thirdly, we are con 
cerned that unworkable, ambiguous 
laws might be passed to complicate anc 
confuse the progress being made in the 
wise, sustained harvest and develop- 
ment of our resources. Fourth, we are 
concerned that a group of “sportsmen” 
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and conservationists can even approach 
the creation of “exclusive playgrounds” 
on the pretext of “benefiting all.” 

Fifth, and probably most important 
in the long run, is the danger that our 
nation’s resources will be in even more 
danger with this law than without it. 
It is not difficult to visualize the tre- 
mendous pressure exerted upon Con- 
gress, and land administrators, in some 
future year when the public clamors 
at the gates of these locked lands, or 
when our need for mineral, timber, 
water and meat become critical. Our 
current recreational facilities are rapid- 
ly becoming critically inadequate. Fire- 
wood and water supplies at many camp- 
sites must be trucked for miles or de- 
veloped at great expense. 

The citizen who, having invested in 
expensive camping equipment to enjoy 
his increasing leisure, cannot find a 
spot to unload his station wagon is go- 
ing to be a mighty persuasive voter 
when those “gates” are threatened in 
the future. The pendulum will swing 
wildly—and our resources can be quick- 
ly destroyed in our haste to make up 
for the calm, progressive development 
that should go on year after year. 

I urge stockmen to make their views 
known at the hearings scheduled in 
Oregon, California, Utah and New 
Mexico during November and to let 
their congressmen and senators know. I 
also urge you to enlist the support of all 
of those in the West who will be af- 
fected. We will find a lot of friends if 
we but alert them to the dangers to 
their own businesses and way of life. 


Nevadans Oppose ‘Breach’ 
In Public Land Policy 


Strong opposition to “breaches” in 
public land use policy featured the 
24th annual Nevada State Cattle As- 
sociation convention in Elko Oct. 30-31. 

With a record 300 registered, the ses- 
sion characterized the “new life” for 
the group which has had a 60 per cent 
increase in numbers in recent months. 
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Norman Brown, Smith, was elected 
to succeed outgoing president Roy 
Young, Elko. Hillery Barnes of Jiggs 
was chosen first vice-president. The 
four new second vice-presidents are 
Ray Knisley, Lovelock; Pete Cushman, 
Fallon, and Bob Duval and James 
Wines of Arthur. 

Also formed during the session was 
the Nevada State CowBelles. Mrs. 
Fred Dressler, Gardnerville, former 
National CowBelles president, was 
named to head the group of nearly 
50 charter members. Mrs. James 
Wines, Arthur, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Roy Bankofier, Reno, 
was chosen secretary-treasurer. 

Resolutions included those objecting 
to the so-called wilderness preserva- 
tion legislation and other moves to 
upset “balanced” use of public lands. 
The group also called for renewed ef- 
fort to pass legislation to allow market 
deductions for beef promotion, but it 
insisted that the legislation not specify 
any particular organization or “limit 
the right of producer groups to support 
organizations of their own choice.” 

Other resolutions included one urg- 
ing that herds entirely composed of 
vaccinated breeding animals not be 
required to have periodic retesting for 
brucellosis. A special resolution was 
passed in memory of F. E. Mollin. 

Among the speakers were American 
National president, G. R. “Jack” Mil- 
burn and Herrell DeGraff, research 
director of the fact-finding committee. 


Wilderness Opponents 
Meet in Denver 


Groups interested in natural resources 
met in Denver in early October at the 
invitation of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association to discuss plans 
for opposing wilderness legislation to 
take out of productive use millions of 
acres, mainly in the West. Representa- 
tives included those from timber, water, 
livestock and farm groups, as well as 
from chambers of commerce, county 
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RE-ELECTED officers of the Ne- 
braska Livestock Feeders Association 
are, front (left to right) Bob Ray, 
Norfolk, first vice-president, and Rob- 
ert L. Mettenbrink, Grand Island, 
president; rear (left to right) Morgan 
Rasmussen, Herman, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Don Magdanz, Omaha, sec- 
retary-treasurer. They were chosen at 
the group’s annual convention in Grand 
Island last month when several hun- 
dred cattle feeders went on record 
asking for import quotas on cattle, re- 
questing a “fair ratio” between live 
cattle and dressed beef freight rates 
to the West, opposing vertical integra- 
tion and urging more even marketing 
during the week at central markets. 


commissioners and natural resources 
boards. Hearings scheduled on the 
wilderness proposal are: Nov. 7 in 
Bend, Ore.; Nov. 10 in San Francisco; 
Nov. 12 in Salt Lake City, and Nov. 14 
in Albuquerque. Executive Secretary 
Radford Hall and other officials of the 
American National will attend these 
hearings. 


Texas Association Sponsors 
Award Service 


During the State Fair of Texas early 
in October, the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association sponsored a 
new distinguished service award on 
two individuals for “outstanding serv- 
ice to the cattle industry.” The award 
went to Dean W. L. Stengel, retiring 
dean of agriculture at Texas Tech Col- 
lege, Lubbock and Dr. J. C. Miller who 
left a comparable position at Texas 
A.&M. last June to become head of the 
dairy-animal husbandry department at 
Oregon State College. The presenta- 
tions were made by Norman Moser of 
DeKalb, association president. 
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THE PUBLIC coe 
AND you LYLE eset? 


The controversy over the so-called 
“wilderness preservation” legislation 
brings into sharp focus the problems 
of “grass roots” public relations. 

This legislation, discussed in detail 
elsewhere in this and other issues of 
the Producer, results in strong opposi- 
tion or support, depending upon how 
near or how far one is from the epi- 
center. 

Strongest support for the measure to 
lock up vast areas of public land for 
the enjoyment of a few sportsmen is 
coming from those of the East who 
know little of western conditions, but 
who dream of “packing in” to pri- 
meval wilderness. 

Obviously, strongest opposition is 
coming from ranchers, lumbermen, wa- 
ter developers and other western resi- 
dents who know the situation as it 
now is and as it will be ‘for many 
years ahead. 

To some, the simplest defense against 
the bill would be to expend huge sums 
attempting to change the opinion of 
those eastern supporters. In other 
words, let the “George” of high-pow- 
ered publicity do it for us. 

But to others, a more realistic ap- 
proach lies in also working for and 
earning the support of all segments of 
western economy and society in joint 
opposition. Without the “home-town” 
support, the “big-time” publicity is 
wasted because who in the East would 
believe our stories if our own neigh- 
bors and supposed friends are working 
against us? 


Think over your own community. 
Is your Chamber of Commerce, Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis in the fight with you? 
Are your county commissioners aware 
of the danger to the tax base? 

Are your motel, restaurant and serv- 
ice station operators alerted to the 
danger of having their livelihood cur- 
tailed if wilderness areas become play- 
grounds for a few hikers and packtrip- 
pers while the tourist business goes 
elsewhere? 

Are your local editors using the pre- 
pared editorials sent them by sports- 
men’s organizations, blithely unaware 
of what the noble-sounding legislation 
will do to them and their communities? 

No one can convince your own 
friends and neighbors of any fact or 
problem that affects the cattle busi- 
ness as well as you. No one else can do 
the job for you, if you cannot earn 
support from your own “grass roots.” 


Cow Pony Corral 


By Roy Lilley 


A horse race, be it the Kentucky Der- 
by or a matched race on a country road, 
has an appeal that can’t be denied. 

To many, racing is the ultimate in 
performance, an end in itself. To others, 
speed is a part, admittedly important, 
of the horse’s over-all utility. 

The horse that can run fast enough to 
compete on the big tracks has to be a 
specialist. With a few notable excep- 
tions, especially in the Quarter-Horse 
breed, a running horse is seldom good 
for anything but racing or begetting 
other running horses. Not that one 
couldn’t be if trained for another line 
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of endeavor first. It’s just that racing 
is a tremendously competitive sport de- 
manding a fanatic will to win, and it is 
next to impossible for a horse to settle 
down to another task after running for 
any length of time. 


A matched race at a county fair or a 
cowpony race at the local rodeo is a 
lot of fun but to get any further into 
the field of horse racing is a major 
undertaking. There is a lot of expense 
and time needed to get a race horse 
ready, and as far as I know the only 
way to find out if a horse is fast or not 
is actually to run him. I guess the 
secret is not guessing wrong too often 
as to which colts will run and which 
will not. 


Speed is undoubtedly one of the more 
heritable characteristics in horses. 
However, even in this, nature frustrates 
us. Along with speed and a desire to 
win often goes an unstable disposition. 
A good example of this is Leland Stan- 
ford’s experience in crossing Standard- 
breds and Thoroughbreds. Through se- 
lective breeding, a tremendously fast 
strain was developed but nobody could 
keep them on the track. 

On the other side of the coin, we all 
know of full brothers or sisters of 
champions that don’t perform, or the 
opposite case of the individual from an 
unknown bloodline that burns a hole 
in the wind. 


Of course if it were an exact science, 
horse racing would lose a lot of its 
appeal. 


A Bureau of Land Management dis- 
trict grazing office has been set up at 
Bridger, Mont., to service public lands 
in seven Montana counties. 
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Oregon Cattlemen Reassert 
Multiple Use Principle 

Heading the resolutions passed by the 
Oregon Cattlemen’s Association meet- 
ing at Redmond, Oct. 30- Nov. 2, was 
one opposing the wilderness bills, be- 
cause “we believe in multiple use of our 
resources.” 


The 400 delegates elected Kent Mag- 
ruder, Clatskanie, president and Irvin 
Mann, Jr., Stanfield, First-Vice Presi- 





WEARING his leather blue ribbon as 
a lapel pin, L. C. “Jack” Binford, Port- 
land, Ore., attorney, sportsman and 
rancher, proudly accepts the congratu- 
lations of American National President 
G. R. “Jack” Milburn during the con- 
vention of the Oregon Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation in Redmond Nov. 1. Mr. Bin- 
ford, founder of the “Red Hat Days” 
which led into the Hunt America Time 
program for bettering sportsman-land- 
owner relations, was given the award 
in recognition of his efforts and of the 
Izaak Walton League, of which he is a 
director. The League is conducting the 
Hunt American Time campaign on a 
national scale this fall. Mr. Milburn, in 
making the presentation, cited Binford 
and the League for doing much to re- 
turn “cooperative understanding” to 
sportsmen-landowner problems. 
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dent. Second-Vice Presidents are: Dan 
Schumacher, Silver Lake; J. H. Tippett, 
Enterprise; Ed Sullivan, Hereford; Jay 
Macy, Madras; C. E. Gordon, Aurora. 

Resolutions also called for plans to 
establish an Oregon beef council and 
recognized the need for support of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board and 
the National Beef Council. The group 
favored a national program of check-off 
on sales of cattle for promotion and re- 
search. Another resolution called for 
support of Beef, Inc., which will have a 
beef exhibit at the Oregon Centennial. 

Resolutions pertaining to public lands 
asked for “a more definite plan of range 
improvement;” funds for control of 
noxious and poisonous weeds; strength- 
ening of laws to provide for slash dis- 
posal; expansion in experimental work 
on forests and ranges; 

A resolution on brucellosis asked that 
complete calfhood vaccination qualify 
for recertification. 

Opposition was voiced to reduction of 
freight rates on westbound meats with- 
out a like reduction in the live rate; 
urged that dressed meat and packing- 
house products be removed from the 
exempt commodities list. 

Speakers included G. R. “Jack” Mil- 
burn, president of the American Na- 
tional, and Herrell DeGraff, director of 
that group’s fact-finding committee. 


Abandoned Horses 
On the Federal Range 


(The following article is reprinted 
from the October issue of Our Public 
Lands, a publication of the Bureau of 
Land Management.—Ed.) 


Abandoned horses in the range coun- 
try, popularly believed to be wild horses 
by the general public, are a continuing 
problem in proper range management 
and conservation. The horse as we 
know it today was not native to North 
America. Legends of the beginning of 
the wild horse herds are varied. Some 
people credit Hernando Cortez with 
landing the first horses on North 
America, early in the sixteenth century. 
Others believe that Columbus first in- 





troduced them to the western world. 
The nucleus of the wild horse herds 
was probably formed from _ those 
brought here by the Spanish, and many 
of these bands were escapees from the 
seventeenth century mission ranches 
established in lower California. 


By 1890 the true mustang was fast 
disappearing due to the rapid settle- 
ment of the open range country and the 
fencing of farm and ranch units. 


Walker D. Wyman, in his book, The 
Wild Horse of the West, says “The term 
mustang has been misused by many to 
refer to the wild horse, whether in the 
seventeenth or the twentieth century, 
to the cow pony of today, and to all 
other stock that has been used in the 
West. The word is said to have come 
from the Spanish mesteno which came 
from mesta, meaning a group of stock- 
men. Horses which escaped from a 
mesta and ran wild were mestenos, the 
‘eno’ suffix meaning ‘belonging to.’ Re- 
gardless of the exact origin of the word, 
the term mustang was applied to the 
original wild horse that came from the 
Spanish herds.” 


In large bands these wild horses 
roamed the range lands. They lured 
away domestic stock, tore down fences, 
and were nuisances generally. Epidemic 
and starvation during the severe win- 
ters contributed to their fast disappear- 
ing numbers. Later, World War I took 
its toll of the herds, large numbers 
being used by the cavalry. Then the 
introduction of power equipment 
brought about a sharp decrease in the 
use of horses in ranching operations 
and many ranchers simply turned their 


OFFICERS elected 
at the Oregon Cattle- 
men’s Association con- 
vention in Redmond 
include (1. to r.) front 
row: Kent Magruder, 
Clatskanie, president; 
Irvin Mann, Jr., Stan- 
field; first vice-presi- 
dent; J. H. Tippett, 
Enterprise, second 
vice-president. Other 
vice-presidents (in the 
back row, |. to r.) are: 
Ed Sullivan, Hereford; 
Jay Macy, Madras; C. 
E. Gordon, Aurora, and 
Dan Schumacher, Sil- 
ver Lake. 
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stock loose on the range. These joined 
the remnants of the bands that had 
escaped captivity, taxing to the limit 
already overgrazed and run-down con- 
dition of the public range lands. 

Government control of the range 
lands in the form of the Taylor Grazing 
Act was finally enacted. Before its pas- 
sage on June 28, 1934, probably more 
than 100,000 of these unclaimed horses 
were grazing the public lands. Officials 
were confronted with a most serious 
range depletion problem. These horses 
were on the range 12 months of the 
year, at seasons when grazing was most 
harmful to forage plants. Where sup- 
plies of stock water were critical, wild- 
life and domestic livestock were driven 
away fgom water holes by the wild 
herds and deprived of their use of the 
range. 


It is not the policy of the Depart- 
ment to eliminate these wild bands, 
even if that could be done. It is the 
policy to control their mumbers so as 
to conserve the needed forage for li- 
censed livestock, and for game animals, 
such as deer, elk and antelope. The 
only way these horses can be controlled 
is through organized roundups, con- 
ducted under the abandoned and estray 
animal statutes of the states. 

Under these laws the gathering of un- 
claimed horses ordinarily is carried on 
by private citizens. When they are 
gathered by the use of saddle horses 
only, the customary practice is for a 
number of riders to surround a wild 
band and head them toward a corral or 
place where they are to be gathered. 
One rider is usually in the lead to guide 
them and the others follow behind to 
keep the band in a compact herd. If a 
plane is used, it usually circles the 
horses and comes in from the side that 
will start them in the right direction. 
The pilot then heads the horses toward 
the corral or trap. Men on horseback 
are posted at strategic places to direct 
the horses into the corral. 


Most of the horses so gathered are 
found to be branded, and in some cases 
brands of livestock outfits that have 


long gone out of business are found on 
the animals. Since most roundups are 
managed or participated in by persons 
owning or having an interest in the 
horses, they are handled as carefully as 
possible. When the Bureau of Land 
Management finds it necessary to con- 
duct a horse roundup, appropriate state 
or county officers are notified of the 
operation and upon its completion 
known owners of livestock are given 
an opportunity to redeem their animals, 
subject to payment of costs and charges. 

Instances of cruelty in the gathering 
of these animals have been reported. 
Local officials have ample authority to 
prohibit such practices, but if they do 
take place they have occurred without 
the knowledge of the authorities. In- 
humane treatment of any animal is not 
tolerated by officials of the bureau or 
by any other government agency. The 
real cruelty is the slaughter by preda- 
tors of unclaimed animals that have 
been turned out on the range. These 
predators take their toll when the 
horses are too weak from starvation to 
protect themselves. 


Many animal lovers, in the belief 
that the wild mustang still exists but 
is rapidly disappearing from the west- 
ern range lands, have urged the crea- 
tion by the federal government of a 
wild horse refuge. There are already 
a number of wildlife refuges and game 
ranges in the West and a few unclaimed 
horses are reported to be found on 
them from time to time. But here, as 
well as on the public range, they pre- 
sent a management problem because of 
their competition with other forms of 
wildlife and domestic stock. 


It is extremely doubtful that the 
creation of a refuge for abandoned 
horses would be practical because they 
are constantly moving long distances 
in search of food and forage and it 
would be difficult to confine them to 
a restricted area. The bureau esti- 
mates that there are approximately 15,- 
000 to 20,000 abandoned horses still on 
western range lands. Should it ever 
develop that they are actually facing 
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extinction it seems certain that some 
form of public protection will be given 
them. 


While the total horse population has 
decreased materially with the general 
use of tractors, the popularity of light 
horses is emphasized by the fact that 
today there are 13 times as many as 
there were in 1918, one of the reasons 
being the large number of saddle horse 
clubs. Also, it is estimated that there 
are 500,000 cow ponies on western 
ranches, a number which will remain 
constant, since no substitute has been 
found for the cow pony in handling 
range livestock. 

According to the USDA, the total 
horse population (including mules) in 
the U.S. in 1957 was estimated at about 
3% million head. This number has 
been declining but may be levelling off. 
In 1910 there were 23 million. 





State Cattle Association are Norman 
Brown, Smith, left, new president, and 
Hillery Barnes, Jiggs, first vice-presi- 
dent. They were elected at the associa- 
tion’s 24th annual convention in Elko 
Oct. 30-31. 





HERE, POSED during the Nevada meeting in Elko, are seven past-presidents of the 24-year-old organization. They 
are (1. to r.): Roy Young, Elko; Roy Bankofier, Reno; Oren Boies, Contact; Fred Dressler, Gardnerville; Russel Weeks, 
Weils; Walter Gilmer, Wells, and William Wright, Deeth. Mr. Wright is a past president of the American National; Mr. 
Dressler is current first vice-president and all the others have taken active part on national committees. Russel Weeks 
was named 1958 Nevada Cattleman of the Year during the convention. 
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Through a Ranch House Window 


This column is so much more fun to 
write when I’ve had letters from other 
CowBelles, and this month—with such 
a lot of you heard 
from—it’s going to 
be sheer pleasure. 

Both Margaret 
McCarty of Mis- 
souri and Estelle 
Caldwell, Louisi- 
ana’s CowBelle 
president, con- 
tinued their nice 
custom of sending 
me a carbon copy 
of the columns they 
write for other pub- 
lications—Margaret for the American 
Hereford Journal and Estelle for the 
Gulf Cattleman. Very often I glean 
items from them of interest to National 
members, but even if I cannot it pleases 
me to keep in such close touch with 
two of our far-scattered groups. 

My thanks, too, to Vanira Gimlin of 
Washington state for items of news 
from there, as well as this month’s 
“Neighbor” column. ... And to Mrs. 
Oscar Ireland of Colorado, who never 
fails to come up with an interesting 
item or two from that area. 

A short while ago a big yellow en- 
velope from Mrs. Harry Knight of 
Yuma yielded a supply of Arizona’s 
new Beef-ker-Chief napkins. Their de- 
lightful captions should make wonder- 
ful conversation pieces—and they’re 
soft-textured and “man-sized” enough 
to last through any meal. I surely do 
appreciate your thoughtfulness, Mrs. 
Knight. 





Mrs. McDonald 


* * * 


As an amateur “contestor” who usu- 
ally ends up with about the 68th prize 
of a case of tuna or another bottle of 
“My Sin” perfume, I was thrilled to 
read that Mrs. Gilman Peterson of 
North Dakota was the grand prize win- 
ner in a T.V. contest in that area. She 
had her choice of an all-expense-paid 
trip to New York for two or a $500 sav- 
ings bond. And since her family con- 
sists of five daughters, as well as Mr. 
Peterson, she wisely chose the bond. 

Though I’m finding entering contests 
a fascinating new hobby (and one that's 
easier on my ailing eyes than the 
penny-a-word pulp magazine stories I 
used to spend all my spare time on) the 
prizes one wins are often a bit discon- 
certing. The very fancy bicvcle I won 
recently found a warm welcome with 
the youngest grandchild, but the com- 
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plete set of china that arrived the other 
day (I haven’t the least idea from 
which contest!) presents more of a 
problem. After forty-odd years of 
homekeeping, I need another set of 
dishes like I need another head—and 
especially a set of starkly modern de- 
sign and heavy primitive texture! But 
who knows? Contest is like betting the 
horses; maybe next time I'll win a new 
car or a thousand dollars! Anyhow, my 
most sincere congratulations to Mrs. 
Peterson for winning in what is a 
fiercely competitive pastime. 
e + 7~ 


I’m hoping that you'll send me 
copies of your pictures of home, ranch, 
hobbies or CowBelle activities for a 
sort of pictorial round-up of 1958 for 
our December issue. If you’ve been 
putting it off, please get them in the 
mail today! Remember that I'll be 
writing the December pages just about 
the time you are reading this. And I 
would so like to have pictures to tell 
the story of the CowBelle year more 
graphically than words can do. 

. * * 

Kits of material for getting the very 
successful “Father of the Year” cam- 
paign under way again this year have 
already been sent by the chairman, 
Mrs. Hilliard Miller, to all state presi- 
dents. Being able to get it under way 
so much earlier next year should make 
it even more successful than it was in 
1958—and it was a wonderful public 
relations gimmick. I join Mrs. Miller 
in hoping many more states will decide 
to enter this time. 


At Home On The Range 


With emphasis these past few weeks 
on “Glorious Beef Stew,” I guess I’ve 
been more than usually conscious of 
stew recipes. At any rate, I came across 
a very unusual one in Bar North, the 
North Dakota cattlemen’s magazine, 
the other day. Tried it on the family 
yesterday and it got a big vote of ap- 
proval, which surprised me somewhat, 





Help Fight TB 





as usually Himself is pretty cold toward 
eggplant in any form. It just, he said, 
“tasted different,” this way and he 
liked it. Here’s the recipe, in case you 
didn’t see the magazine: 


BEEF STEW ANDALUSIA 
(6 servings) 


3 lbs. boneless beef stew meat cut in 
l-inch cubes 
Flour, salt, pepper; 2 tsp. garlic salt 
2 tbsp. salad oil 
% tsp marjoram 
% tsp. thyme 
3 cups eggplant, cut in l-inch cubes 
1 No. 2 can whole onions 
1 cup boiling water 
1 bouillon cube 
5 medium tomatoes cut in wedges 
Combine flour, salt, pepper and garlic 
salt to dredge beef cubes. Brown beef 
in salad oil in heavy skillet. Dissolve 
bouillon cube in boiling water; pour 
over meat. Cover and simmer until beei 
is tender, about two hours. Add egg- 
plant. Drain onions and add liquid to 
meat. Stir gently and simmer ten min- 
utes. Add onion and tomato wedges. 
Cook 10 minutes more. 
I served it with buttered brown rice, 
but think it would be equally good with 


plain noodles. 
- 7 * 


I have a friend who always says, 
“Don't call it stew or your family will 
think you’re economizing on the food 
budget. Stick in a little sour cream and 
call it Beef Stroganoff and they’ll think 
you’re really splurging.” In addition to 
the regular recipe, she has several 
others that, however simple to prepare, 
do indeed taste and look “special.” One 
that she calls “Penny-pinching Strogan- 
off” looks and tastes very festive al- 
though it does provide four servings 
from just one pound of beef chuck. It’s 
a good one to have in your file of 
“economy dishes.” 


PENNY-PINCHING BEEF STROGANOFF 
(4 servings) 

1 lb. beef chuck, cut in thin strips 2 
inches long 

3 tbsp. flour 

3 medium onions, sliced 

1% cup tomato juice 

1 tsp. sugar 

1 small can mushrooms 
Salt, pepper, dash of celery salt 

3 tbsp. lard or drippings 

3 bouillon cubes dissolved in 

4 cups boiling water 

% cup sour cream 
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Dredge meat well with seasoned 
flour, brown with the onions in hot fat. 
Add tomato juice, sugar and bouillon 
cubes dissolved in hot water. Bring to 
a boil and simmer gently until meat is 
very tender, about 1% hours. Add 
mushrooms and sour cream and bring 
to a boil, stirring constantly. Serve 
with fluffy white rice. 

In a divided vegetable dish or match- 
ing bowls, this makes a pretty and fes- 
tive main course. I hope you'll try it. 

And so. . . good eating. . . and good 
evening... to you all. D.M. 


Meet Your Neighbors 


As a fellow offic- 
er of the Washing- 
ton CowBelles, I'd 
like to introduce to 
you Mrs. John 
Harting of Dayton, 
Wash., president of 
our organization. 
Florence has been 
active in both the 
Columbia County 
and Washington 
CowBelles since 
their beginnings 
and has done much 
toward beef promotion at every oppor- 
tunity—through high school home eco- 
nomics departments, adult home ex- 
tension clubs and civic organizations of 
the county. She was an active first 
vice-president of the Washington Cow- 
Belles the past two years. 

Florence Harting is the daughter of 
of the late Remie De Ruwe and Mrs. 
De Ruwe, who were active sheep ranch- 
ers in Columbia County along the Tu- 
cannon River until they returned to 
Walla Walla several years ago. She re- 
ceived her education in Dayton and at 
Spokane. After graduation Florence 
taught in Touchet, Wash., for a year. 
In 1941 she and John Harting, son of 
George Harting and the late Mrs. Hart- 
ing of Dayton, were married. Both 
Florence and John have been active in 
Grange, 4-H clubs and other community 
activities through the years. Both are 
presently 4-H leaders, and Jackie, their 
16-year-old daughter, is a junior leader. 
All hold officer positions in the county 
4-H council and Jackie is very busy 
with 4-H projects. 

The Hartings operate a cattle ranch 
with some 250 mature cows on 10,235 
acres of native rangeland, using culti- 
vated land for supplying some of the 
grain hay needed. This is a family op- 
eration with good commercial Hereford 
cows being upgraded continually by 
the use of good bulls and careful selec- 
tion of replacement heifers. Jackie 
now is building a herd of her own. 

In addition to the above mentioned 
activities, Mrs. Harting has also been 
active in home economics clubs in the 
county; she served as county president 
for one year and carried on for a good 
part of a year when the county had no 
county home economics’ extension 
agent.—Vanira Gimlin, Publicity Chair- 
man. 


Mrs. Harting 
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A Message From 
Your CowBelle President 


Since I wrote you last month I have 
been in Omaha to attend a planning 
session for the National convention in 
January. The Nebraska girls are hard 
at work and have things well under 
way. I don’t think you can afford to 
miss it! If you haven’t made reser- 
vations yet, better do it NOW. 

I was a guest at a luncheon given by 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce for 
all the cattle women who were attend- 
ing Ak-Sar-Ben. I also attended a 
breakfast given by Safeway Stores for 
the Nebraska CowBelles and the retail- 
ers to plan for Nebraska Beef Month 
which is May. Should be a natural to 
pave the way for Beef for Father’s Day 
in June. I was asked to tell about beef 
promotion on the National level and 
what our American National CowBelles 
have accomplished. Frances Furman, 
Nebraska CowBelles president, reports 
the retailers association was impressed 
with our many activities and accom- 
plishments. It could not have been 
done without all you gals—so take a 
bow! This is just more proof of why 
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we must belong to all three groups— 
local, state and National. Let’s keep 
working toward that goal of “Every 
cattlewoman a CowBelle.” 

Frances Furman held open house one 
afternoon in her room for all the ladies; 
it was a delightful occasion. The Ne- 
braska ladies brought gifts to Frances 
to express their appreciation of the 
time and effort she is giving in their 
behalf. 

Ida Mae Atchison and I will go to 
Kansas City for the Missouri conven- 
tion which is always held on Missouri 
Day during the American Royal. I am 
looking forward to seeing many of my 
Missouri friends there, for we lived in 
Missouri for 16 years and I went to 
school there prior to that time. These 
are some of the joys of being National 
CowBelle president; one makes so 
many new friends and also has the 
opportunity to see old friends. 

We are progressing nicely with ne- 
gotiations on the new Cook Book, but 
don’t forget, girls, we still have our 
present one and we need to promote it 
for gifts. So, if your cook book stock is 
low, better send in an order now for 
your Christmas stock. 

I am in the process of putting out a 
letter to all state presidents concerning 
the beef promotion exhibits for com- 
petition at Omaha. If you have not ap- 
pointed a chairman as yet, better get 
busy! We want this contest to repre- 
sent what state groups have done on 
beef promotion on the state and Na- 
tional levels. We also hope it will serve 
as a means for exchanging IDEAS. 


We are on the last two months of our 
year as your National officers, so let us 
all redouble our efforts and tighten our 
belts. Let’s really hit it hard for the 
little while we have left. Our program 
has grown all through the years—let’s 
keep on progressing.—Yodie Burghart, 
President 


SA 
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IDAHO COWBELLES win honor for the most outstanding outdoor booth in 
the recent Western Idaho State Fair. Holding the trophy are Mrs. Ray Bienapfl 
(right), and Mrs. A. A. DeMeyer, both of Boise. More than 3,000 cookbooks and 
eight gross of pencils advertising beef were distributed. The “Meat for Variety” 
exhibit was furnished by the National Live Stock and Meat Board. Members of 
the local committee in addition to two ladies shown were Mrs. Earl DeChambeau, 
Mrs. John DeChambeau, Mrs. Eckert and Mrs. Henderlider. 
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Rolls, 
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ve 


best, precision - built 
feeders 


where ore switching to Automatic Roller 
Mills to —— sien results, stop 
feed ana © Fs ——— = os 


A for overhead 
” mounting . . . over pits, 
mixers, tanks, trucks. En- 
Food"? for “‘Push-Button 
Plant eee 

form or 


~ Equ a SS Deep 

Srecved All - Purpose 
oe Can’t Weor Out . Self Adjusting. 
ONLY ONE SET OF ROLLS NEED 
ALL TPES OF GRAINS. 
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New “Tractor- a 


drawbar or S-point hitch hitch & 
—with PTO drive for all 
mokes of tractors. Also q 
available in Portable —\W 
Trailer Units for farm 
end commercial work. 
Twelve models available . . . Capacities 
from 100 to 2200 bu. per Hr. 
Write’ for full information and prices NOW! 
Dealer inquiries invited 


Dealers & Farm Agents Wanted 
eet A Aah MFG. CO 


NOER NEB 


The proverbial red shirt and cap is 
not for the hunter. Tests, according 
to D. LeRoy Gray, extension wildlife 
conservationist in Arkansas, show that 
red ranks next to last in the list of so- 
called safety colors—yellow, orange, 
green, red and blue, in that order, is 
the way they rank in “seeability.” 
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EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 25% EA, 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. al! for $5.50 postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
> NECK CHAINS 
1. Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain. 

Several kinds to 2. — brass num- 
select from, Write er plates. 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 

4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
hornand hoof tools, remedies and huns 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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COUNCIL BLUFFS 
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| Students 
| prepared and served various beef dishes 
| and there was a carving demonstration. 
| Miss McCarty hopes to hold other meat 
| clinics throughout the state, assisted by 


| nomics teachers. 
> 





Beef Promotion 


The Columbine CowBelles (Colo.) 
are taking advantage of a fast-growing 
hobby—the tooling of leather—to spon- 


| sor a “Pleasure with Leather” Contest 


that will be open to all interested ama- 


| teurs in Colorado (or in the nation, for 


that matter, they say.) Hand-tooled 
leather items will be judged in three 
groups—seniors, teen-agers and juniors. 


| Very worth-while prizes will be 


awarded, including first prize for sen- 
iors of a round-trip ticket for two to 
the Omaha convention; first prize for 
teen-agers of a vacation at a Colorado 
cattle ranch, and first prize for juniors 
of a fine leather-tooling kit. (Sounds 
like a very good public relations pro- 
gram, and congratulations to the Cow- 
Belles and their chairmen, Mrs. Ken- 
neth Matchett and Mrs. Taylor Wilken- 


| son.) 


* - ~ 


Miss Margaret McCarty and the home 


| agent of Shelby County (Mo.) arranged 


a meat clinic in Clarence on Oct. 1. 
in home economics classes 


the local home agents and home eco- 


~ ~ 


The Kansas CowBelles, in coopera- 


| tion with the Kansas Livestock Associa- 


tion, had a booth at the Kansas State 
Fair in which beef promotion material 
was passed out to hundreds of visitors. 
The ladies also sold place mats and 
cook books. 

> > * 

At the Western Washington State Fair 
the CowBelles had a booth at which the 
magnitude of their beef promotion ac- 
tivities can be best summed up in this 
report: “We made 13,000 personal con- 
tacts and gave away 40,000 recipes. At 
least 10,000 persons signed up for the 
20 copies of “Beef Cookery” given away 
in the drawings.” 

The Washington ladies also report 
their “Beef Education in Schools” proj- 
ect well under way. If enthusiasm and 
cooperation count for anything, it can- 
not help but be a success, Mrs. Gimlin 


reports. 
* 7 - 


Conventions 


Mrs. Caldwell reports on the annual 
meeting of the Jeff Davis (La.) Cattle- 
men and CowBelles and their beef bar- 
becue supper. Among the outstanding 
accomplishments of this active parish 
group during 1958 was their composi- 
tion of the pledge for the state flag that 
won in state-wide competition and the 
fact their entry was state winner in the 
“Father of the Year” contest. After the 
business sessions about 250 CowBelles 
and cattlemen assembled for a delicious 
beef barbecue dinner. Guest speaker of 
the evening was Dr. T. J. Arceneaux of 
S.L.I. who discussed the early history 
of the cattle industry in the state and 
the value of brands. 


Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


The Montrose (Colo.) CowBelles 
staged a highly successful Chuckwagon 
Dinner recently, and also won fourth 
prize in the Montrose Rodeo parade. 

* 7 > 

Among last summer's events for the 
Columbine (Colo.) CowBelles was their 
winning of the trophy for the best float 
in the horse show parade. Their Side 
Saddle Riders participated in many 
events during the summer and they’re 
taking “time off” this winter to make 
new costumes for next season. 

* 7 os 

Fremont County (Colo.) CowBelles 
will again sponsor an essay contest for 
students in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Plans are under way for their 
annual family dinner. Interested in the 
proposed National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Bill #1176, the group appointed 
a committee to study the bill and report 
findings at the next meeting. 

> * > 

Idaho CowBeiles are readying their 
program ‘for their meeting during the 
coming Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
convention in Pocatello, Nov. 30-Dec. 2, 
and: have scheduled several lunches 
and, along with their husbands will 
take in a chuck wagon supper, the 
banquet and two dances. Chairman 
of the ladies’ program is Mrs. Max Kay, 
Swan Lake. Other members of the 
committee are Mrs. W. D. Fuhriman, 
Downey; Mrs. Leavitt Taylor, Arimo; 
Mrs. Wayne Wheatley, Arimo, and 
Mrs. Russell Anderson, Mackay. 

7. * * 


Santa Clara County CowBelles, meet- 
ing at Coyote, Calif., witnessed a meat 
cutting and cooking demonstration by 
Wm. Robichaud. The hour-long pro- 
gram was sponsored by the county’s 
cattlemen and CowBelles, University 
of California extension service, Butch- 
ers’ Local, the Meat Board and Safe- 
way Stores. 

The meeting was conducted by Mrs. 
Harold Patton, president, and arranged 
by Mrs. Wm. Parks. Business included 
by-laws revision submitted by Mrs. W. 
E. Holthouse; presentation to Linda 
Hancock of a $100 scholarship, and des- 
ignation of Mrs. Jere Sheldon as dele- 
gate to the state convention.—Mrs. Jack 
Swickard, Historian. 


SIMPLE SOLUTIONS 


Remove grease spots from clothing 
with flour. Put a clean cloth under- 
neath the garment and rub flour on 
the spot. Then rub the spot with an- 
other clean cloth. 

~ * * 

Rubbing alcohol and water will re- 
move chocolate stains from colored 
clothes without taking out the colors. 
Mix the alcohol with lukewarm water 
as you would a bleach. 

~ * * 

Egg white will remove chewing gum 
from nearly anything, including chil- 
dren’s hair. 
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‘Meat for Christmas’ Program Begins 


A new and colorful display streamer has just been added 
to the material being provided by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board for this year’s all-industry “Meat for Christ- 
mas” campaign, according to Carl F. Neumann, general man- 
ager of the Board. 


The new streamer combines with six smaller ones to 
provide attractive promotion for stores and other locations. 
Measuring 37 by 11% inches, it is red and white on a green 
background. At the left is a Christmas tree and under it are 
packages identifiable as different meats wrapped for giving 
The message on the streamer reads: “Give and serve meat 
for Christmas—always in good tasté.” Six companion stream- 
ers in the set—20 by 4 inches—feature full-color reproduc- 
tions of meat cuts and other meat products. 


The “Meat for Christmas” campaign is a follow-up on the 
practice of many years standing among business concerns 
of giving meat presents at Christmas time. The new cam- 
paign is designed further to stimulate the giving of meat 
gifts by individuals. 


An important consideration is that meat is one of the 


few gifts that can be enjoyed by all members of the family. | 


This promotion, now in its second year, has great poten- 
tialities for retailers, packers, livestock interests and others. 

Mr. Neumann said that public eating places are also 
joining in the campaign by featuring special meat dishes in 
connection with the Christmas holidays. 

“The ‘Meat for Christmas’ promotion is a three-pronged 
project aimed at encouraging Americans to give meat as a 
Christmas present, to serve meat at home during the holi- 
days, and to order meat when the family eats away from 
home during the Christmas season,” Mr. Neumann points 
out. 


The set of seven streamers may be obtained in quantity 
at cost from the Board at 407 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. For orders of less than 100 sets, the price is 35c per set. 
For larger orders, $32.50 per 100 sets. The sets cannot be 
broken. 
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MEAT fo? CHRISTMAS 


FULL COLOR STREAMERS developed by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board for use in this year’s all-industry 
meat promotion: “Give and serve meat for Christmas— 
always in good taste.” The streamers combine with a larger 
one and the set of seven may be had at cost from the Board. 
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EAT 

HIGH 

on the HOG 
this HOLIDAY 
SEASON 


We know cattlemen like good 
food. And how about ham? 
The finest you ever put your 
teeth into is a genuine... . 


JOYNER'S SMITHFIELD HAM 


en 


—it’s a delight! Make this 
a truly festive holiday... 
with a Joyner Genuine 


Smithfield Ham! Order today! 


TO AN 


G, ILE: 


\ Smithfield HAM 


Mention The American Cattle Producer when you 
send your order and check. Prices include par- 
cel post. 


JOYNER’S SMITHFIELD HAM 

uncooked (10 to 16 lb.) $1.15 per Ib. 
JOYNER’S SMITHFIELD HAM 

cooked, skinless, fatted, baked and glazed 
(8 to 12 lb. avg.) $1.90 per Ib. 
JOYNER’S VIRGINIA CANNED HAMS 

(8 to 9 Ib. avg.) $3.15 per lb. 
JOYNER’S DEEP- SMOKED VIRGINIA 
BACON (8 to 10 Ib. avg.) . .. 85c per Ib. 
SURREY FARM COUNTRY STYLE HAMS 
(12 to 20 lb. avg.) $1.25 per Ib. 


JOYNER OF SMITHFIELD 
Smithfield, Virginia 








NEW RED ANGUS HERD 
STARTED IN WASHINGTON 


A new Red Angus herd has been 
started by Garnett W. White and Sons 
St. John, Wash., from 10 registered Red 
Angus heifers recently purchased from 
the Beckton Stock Farm, Sheridan, 
Wyo. There are now about 50 registered 
Red Angus herds in the county. In 
March, 1954, when the Red Angus As- 
sociation was formed, there were nine 
charter members. 


TOP ON BULL CALF $760 
AT N BAR ANGUS SALE 


At the N Bar Angus auction at Grass- 
range, Mont., a top of $760 was set on 
a bull calf. Average for 63 bull calves 
was $330; 50 registered heifer calves 
averaged $191; 17 registered cows av- 
eraged $266; 28 commercial cows av- 
eraged $259; 250 commercial heifer 
calves averaged $173. 





SANTA GERTRUDIS BULL named 
“Thirteen” has the distinction of being 
an outstanding gainer and taking re- 
serve championship honors. The 31- 
month-old mahogany colored bull, bred 
and owned by the Armstrong Ranch, 
Armstrong, Tex., weighed in at the Pan 
American Livestock Exposition at the 
state fair at an even ton. The bull’s 
performance record was made last 
year when he gained 3.7 pounds a day 
in a Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station test. He and two other Arm- 
strong bulls gained over 500 pounds in 
140 days of test. Tobin Armstrong is 
shown with the bull. 
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HEREFORDS TAKE HONORS 
AT CHI. FEEDER SHOW 


Herefords took three of the four 
grand championships at the 14th an- 
nual Chicago feeder cattle show and 
sale. There were 7,500 head of all 
breeds in competition. The Hereford 
feeder calves shown by Earl Henderson, 
Alliance, Nebr., were named grand 
champions of the feeder calf show and 
grand champions of the entire show. 
These calves sold at $55.50 to the Ash- 
ley-Ithaca, Michigan 4-H Club. Grand 
champion yearling steers were shown 
by Bill Iodence, Hemingford, Nebr. The 
grand champion yearling heifers were 
shown by Northern Pump Farms, Rich- 
mond, Ill. In the heifer calf division, 
Herefords won the reserve champion- 
ship on a load shown by Bill Iodence. 


GREAT ATLANTIC ANGUS 
SHOW AT RICHMOND 


Clayton Jennings, one of the own- 
ers of Jennings Brothers Highland An- 
gus Ranch at Highmore, S. D., has 
again been chosen to assist with the 
sifting of the bulls nominated for the 
Great Atlantic Angus Bull Show and 
Sale. The sale this year will again be 
held at Richmond, Va., Feb. 23-24. 


GREAT WESTERN STOCK SHOW 
SET FOR L. A. IN NOVEMBER 


The 33rd annual Great Western Live- 
stock Show is to be held Nov. 21-26 at 
Los Angeles and entries are coming in 
from many top ranches as well as 4-H 
and FFA youngsters. All cattle breeds 
will be on display, including Here- 
fords, Angus and Shorthorn; also large 
exhibits of Charbray and Charollaise. 


53 HEREFORDS BRING 
$1,212 AT KANSAS CITY 


The American Royal Hereford Sale 
at. Kansas City last month saw 53 lots 
set an average of $1,212 on a total of 
$64,210. Thirty-seven bulls figured 
$1,428; 16 females, $754. Bull top in 
the event came from Herschede Ranch 
at Hereford, Ariz., and brought $4,200; 
the female top sold for $1,500. 


STOCK SHOW IN MARYLAND 
OFFERS $52,000 PREMIUMS 


By mid-October, some 1,250 entries 
had been received in the 12th annual 
Eastern National Livestock Show to be 
held at Timonium, Md., Nov. 15-20. 
Cash premiums to be offered for all 
livestock classes total $52,000, and ani- 
mals will come from more than a dozen 
states for exhibit in the event. 


IDAHO’S FILER BULL SALE 
SETS ALL-TIME RECORD 

Over-all average of the Filer range 
bull sale held by the Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association was $607.56 for 174 animals 
sold. Grade A bulls averaged $875; A- 
bulls averaged $744.25; B bulls aver- 
aged $543.10, and B- animals $355.55. 
During the grading there were no re- 
jects for the first time in history of 
the association’s bull sales. 





BRAHMAN BREEDERS NOTES 


Elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Brahman Breeders Association at a 
recent organization directors’ meeting 
in Dallas was Gen. (ret.) James A. Van 
Fleet, now of Auburndale, Fla. He has 
30 registered animals now on his ranch. 

* - 7 

Also elected to membership was Mc- 
Neese State College at Lake Charles, 
La. This is the third college in Louisi- 
ana to affiliate with the ABBA, the 
others being the state university (since 
1937) and Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute at Lafayette. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS NOTES 


The 75th anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Angus Association will be ob- 
served by Aberdeen-Angus_ breeders 
from all parts of the North American 
continent at the annual meeting to be 
held Dec. 2 during the International 
Livestock Exposition in Chicago. It was 
in Chicago, on Nov. 21, 1883, that the 
group was formally organized. 

* * = 


In the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, the 
national Angus association set a new 
record of expansion, with cattlemen 
purchasing 170,113 registered Angus in 
1958—a gain of 13 per cent over the 
same period a year ago. Registrations 
of purebred Angus calves climbed to 
201,679—a gain of 8 per cent and 
second-highest annual total in the his- 
tory of the breed. The registry added 


Wide World phot 


WARREN SPAHN, Milwaukee 
Braves pitcher, who topped National 
League hurlers with a 22-11 record the 
past season, is here shown with the 
Hereford presented to him at the Amer- 
ican Royal Livestock Show. Former 
Oklahoma Governor Roy J. Turner( be- 
hind Spahn) made the presentation on 
behalf of the Oklahoma Hereford As- 
sociation. The Milwaukee hurler runs 
a cattle ranch in Oklahoma during the 
off season. 
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3,045 new breeders to membership; 
total membership now stands at 35,917. 
Missouri led in Angus production, fol- 
lowed by Iowa and Illinois. 

* * * 


Two agricultural journalists have 
joined the public relations department 
of the American Angus Association at 
St. Joseph, Mo. They are Larry L. Mc- 
Ghee of Centralia, Kans., and Robert C. 
Snyder of Warrenton, Va. James L. 
Tandy, formerly with the association, 
has joined the editorial staff of the 


Mid-Continent Banker magazine in St. | 


Louis. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS GROUP 
APPOINTS NEW CLASSIFIER 


Santa Gertrudis Breeders Interna- 
tional recently announced appointment 
of James R. Dickey as classifier. 
replaces Arthur L. Shahan, Jr., who 
resigned to enter ranch managerial 
work. President John B. Armstrong an- 
nounces Mr. Dickey will work out of 
the headquarters office at Kingsville, 
Texas. 


WAGGONER HEREFORDS 
GO TO OMAHA AUCTION 


A special carload feeder auction sale 
was held recently at Omaha’s Union 
Stockyards. Sold there was the largest 
single shipment of cattle to hit the 
Omaha market in more than 60 years— 


the W. T. Waggoner Herefords from Elk | 


Mountain, Wyo., with more than 1,000 
fancy yearling steers, 500 yearling 
heifers and about 300 two-year-old 
heifers. The auction followed by two 
weeks sale of a smaller lot of Waggoner 
cattle that brought a high of $36.75 for 
steers and $33.25 for heifers. In the 
Omaha auction, the Waggoner steers 


ranged from $31.75 to $34.25 with a top | 
of $35. Heifers ran from $31.75 to a top | 


of $33.25. 


HEREFORD ASSN. GIVES DATA 
ON YEAR’S REGISTRATIONS 


Texas and Nebraska Hereford breed- 
ers placed in top positions as leading 
states in Hereford registrations during 
the last fiscal year, according to the 
national breed association. A total of 
57,857 calves was recorded by Texas 
breeders; Nebraskans recorded 25,615 
calves. A total of 453,632 calves was 
recorded by breeders in the 48 states 
and territories during the year; the 
total is the seventh highest in history 
of the association. 

Wyoming Hereford Ranch at Chey- 
enne topped the individual list with 
964 registrations, and other ranches in 
the top 10 included: CK Ranch, Brook- 
ville, Kans.; T. E. Mitchell & Son, Al- 
bert, N. M.; Emmett Lefors, Pampa, 
Tex.; W. H. Hammon, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; Banning Lewis Ranches, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Peterson Bros., Ogden, 
‘tah; Lucky Hereford Ranch, Gilroy, 
(alif.; Turner Ranch, Sulphur, Okla.; 
Triple U Hereford Ranch, Gettysburg, 
S. D. 
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Herbert Chandler 









registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH Grassrange, Mont. 


RANGE BULLS purchased from breeders 
who use TR HERD BULLS could greatly 
improve your calf crop. Breeders’ names 
furnished on request. 


TURNER RANCH e SULPHUR, OKLA. 





FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 





Baker, Oregon 








|| OUR SALE was a fine success—$750 average, with a top of $1,160. All 


but three buyers from Nebraska—a fine tribute. We have 26 bulls, same 
age, priced at $400 to $1,000, and 100 females. 


| F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 





59th INTERNATIONAL SHOW 
IN CHICAGO NOV. 28-DEC. 1 


The International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion Nov. 28-Dec. 6 in Chicago may get 
an entry of 10,000 animals, according to 
the management. Added this year to 
the other purebred breeds of beef cattle 
are the Polled Herefords and Red 
Polled cattle. 


$1,249 AVERAGE SET 
IN WYOMING HEREFORD SALE 


The Wyoming Hereford Ranch of 
Cheyenne held its 75th anniversary sale 
Oct. 10 and sold 59 bulls for a total of 
$78,500 (average, $1,331) and 20 females 
for $20,200 (average, $1,010.) The top 
bull went to a long-time Utah user of 
WHR stock, R. S. Lusty & Sons of 
Duchesne, for $5,100. The top female 
brought $3,100. The over-all average of 
$1,249 on the 79 head sold was up 43 
per cent from the $857 of last year, and 
17 more lots were sold. 


TWO MEN NEW OWNERS 
OF HINMAN HERD IN COLO. 

The entire purebred Hereford herd of 
E. N. Hinman, Yampa, Colo., has been 
sold to Robert Brownlee of Walden, 
Colo., and Merrill Johns of Cowdrey, 
Colo., and Santa Fe, N.M. Price for 
the sale, which involved two herd bulls 
and 90 cows with calves at side, was 
not disclosed. 


$57,000 IN PREMIUMS 
OFFERED AT FT. WORTH SHOW 
For the 1959 Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show at Fort Worth, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 8, prize money for various 
cattle classes will total more than $57,- 
000, with the seven breeds of beef 
breeding cattle allotted a large share of 
the total. For the first time, in the 1959 
show, Red Angus have been added to 
the judging schedule. Deadline for live- 
stock entries in this 63-year-old show is 
Dec. 15. 
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HELP US 


REBP. THE 





THINGS 
WORTH 
KEEPING 
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Families get together every year 
and give thanks. It’s a fine old 
American custom that’s a precious 
part of peace. But like so many 
things we give thanks for, peace 
doesn’t come easy. Peace costs 
money. 


Money for strength to keep the 
peace. Money for science and edu- 
cation to help make peace lasting. 
And money saved by individuals. 


Your Savings Bonds, as a direct 
investment in your country, make 
you a Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 


HELP STRENGTHEN 


AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


ea Lied: 
SAVINGS 


BONDS 


SD 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. 


The 


Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotic 


donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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INSIDE BOVINE 
by Eddie Olynuk 


Recently the Airdrie, Alberta, Can- 
ada, 4-H Beef Club took a leaf from one 
of John Gunther’s books and presented 
the “inside story” of what goes on un- 
der a heifer’s hide with respect to the 
food it consumes. 

The graphic and novel presentation 
was performed before 40 club members, 
adults and children, by J. W. Grant 
MacEwan of the Canada Beef Council, 
former dean of agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba and a member of 
the legislative assembly of Alberta. 
Before the very eyes of the gathered 
onlookers, Mr. MacEwan slaughtered a 
900-pound heifer and then proceeded 
to remove the vital organs and the di- 
gestive tract, explaining the function of 
each portion and its role in the various 


| processes of life. 


Working as he spoke, Mr. MacEwan 
said: “The food factory of this animal 


| is 40 times more wonderful than any- 
| thing you'll find under the hood of 
| your car or tractor.” 


First he opened up the animal’s 


| mouth and showed the arrangement 


of the grinding teeth and pointed out 
the fact that cattle are equipped with 


| front teeth on the lower jaw only. The 


top part of the mouth, he continued, 
had a tough pad. 


“This is why,” he explained, “a cow 
isn’t as efficient an eater as a horse. A 
horse has both the upper and lower 


| teeth. A horse can easily pasture in a 


field after cows have eaten all the 


| forage possible. But the reverse is not 


| SO. 


You can’t pasture a cow where 


| horses have stripped off the grass down 


to the roots.” 
The salivary glands in the mouth 


| were bared and the fact pointed out 
| that it was their job of starting the 


| process of digestion. 


Next Mr. Mac- 


| Ewan drew attention to the heifer’s 


| unique 


“trap door” 
throat—the epiglottis. 


situated in its 
Holding it up, 


| he showed how it closes off the wind- 
| pipe or the esophagus, the latter when 


the heifer is breathing and the former 
when eating. 

He described how the heifer created 
a vacuum to bring up the food in wads 
or boluses to the esophagus and then 
relied on a muscular contraction to 
carry the partly digested food or cud 


| into the mouth for further mastication. 


He explained that just before the cud 
is received the animal gives a gasp as 


| it expels air, to create a vacuum which 


is followed by a ripple in the throat as 
the food comes to the mouth. 


The four stomachs were removed, slit 
open, and a specimen of food removed 
from each. The sources of the digestive 
juices were pointed out and an ex- 
planation given of how each partici- 
pated in breaking down the grasses, 


| roughage and grains taken into the 


system. 
Pointing to a tree some distance 
away, Mr. MacEwan stated: “This small 


' intestine will easily reach to that tree 


if it were unravelled. It is approxi- 
mately 130 feet in length, and Mother 
Nature allowed for a wonderful pro- 
vision in this organ—its interior area 
is 10 times greater than that of the 
outside. All along the inside of this 
tube are little finger-like projections 
called villi. They increase enormously 
the heifer’s ability to absorb food.” 

He pointed out the large intestine 
which acted primarily as a depository 
for waste material prior to the elimi- 
nation from the body of these accumu- 
lated feces. The work of the heart, 
lungs, liver, kidneys, pancreas and 
other glands was explained in detail. 

The unique demonstration, which was 
held at the farm of Ed McKinnon, six 
miles northeast of the town of Airdrie. 


Convenience Built into Foods 
Adds only Slight Cost 


In a study of convenience foods and 
their cost to consumers, it has been 
found, strangely enough, that the cost 
of “built-in maid service” is not very 
much. 

Writing in Agricultural Marketing, a 
USDA publication, Roland G. Harris 
and Philip B. Dwoskin say a pilot 
study showed that “although there’s no 
doubt but that processing adds slightly 
to the retail price of many convenience 
foods, this is often not the case. Some 
‘serviced’ foods actually sell for less 
than nonserviced items of equal quan- 
tity or quality.” 

For the most part, the authors say, 
the $27 billion increase in cost of mar- 
keting farm products (since 1940) has 
been due to more volume and higher 
costs of marketing. Away-from-home 
eating and better packaging also ac- 
count for some of the increase. 

In a comparison of 52 serviced and 52 
nonserviced food items, it was found 
that the housewife who bought all serv- 
iced foods paid only 1 per cent more 
than her neighbor who bought all non- 
serviced items. 

The authors say a more comprehen- 
sive study is needed properly “to evalu- 
ate the full impact of convenience foods 
on producers, processors and consum- 
ers.” 
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SEE COW BUSINESS—As always, 
enjoy your magazine but missed the 
weather map in the October issue.— 
Robert Y. Ross, Gordon, Nebr. 


(Because of the necessary 10-day 
span between copy deadline and issue 
of the magazine, it’s hard to get an up- 
to-date forecast map in the magazine. 
However, the weather forecast is avail- 
able every two weeks in Cow Business, 
published by the American National 
and available to the members. Inci- 
dentally, dues in the association are 7 
cents a head on cattle run; $10 annual 
minimum. All cattlemen are invited to 
join.—Ed.) 


Sure do look forward to receiving 
the Producer — L. A. Sloan, Jr., Im- 
boden, Ark. 


New Livestock Genetics 
Laboratory Set Up in USDA 


A pioneering research laboratory in 
basic animal genetics has been set up 
in USDA. Objectives will be to get a 
better understanding of concepts of 
inheritance, gene behavior and why 
and how mutations (sudden change in 
offspring from parent) occur. Studies 
also will be on effects of mating sys- 
tems, selection for mating and en- 
vironmental factors on traits of animal 
offspring. Researchers, who will work 
at Purdue University, will use labora- 
tory animals and insects (mice, fruit 
flies, flour beetles and others) to work 
out experimental methods that can be 
applied in studying livestock genetics. 
The aim is to learn how a gene acts 
morphologically (structurally) and phy- 
siologically in producing a character. 


Meat and Beef Judging 
Contest in 28th Year 


The 28th annual American Royal in- 
tercollegiate meat judging contest was 
won Oct. 21 by Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. The contest is sponsored by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
in cooperation with the American 
Royal show. Eighteen agricultural col- 
leges and universities participated. The 
high team in beef judging was Okla- 
homa State, too. Top beef grading team 
was the University of Wisconsin. 


Federal Trade Commission 
To Investigate Food Industry 
Investigation of the food industry by 
the Federal Trade Commission is an- 
nounced by the FTC. The commission 
will study the “integration and concen- 
tration of economic power” at the re- 
tail and other levels of distribution of 
food products. The FTC said complaints 
have been received concerning develop- 
ment in recent years of concentration 
of power, collusive price action and un- 
fair competitive methods in the food 
industry. 
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For the BOOKSHELF 


It’s Old Farmer’s Almanac time again 
—for the 167th consecutive year. And 
as in past years, the editors of the pert 
little volume don’t hesitate about let- 
ting it speak up with authority on any 
subject ranging from weather and 
astronomy (old standbys) ‘to cooking, 
handy hints, historical notes—in fact, 
darn near anything; you name it, it’s 
apt to have it. We’re told the Almanac 
is exactly the same in appearance as in 
the 1792 edition, but modern touches 
have been added inside the covers to 
bring the publication up-to-date for its 
1959 birthday bow. Year after year, it 
goes right on playing the sober-sided 
prophet with a twinkle in his eye and 
as always it’s still fun, it’s still cheap, 
it’s still a bargain. Get one, at Yankee, 
Inc., Dublin, N. H., for 35 cents. 


The 67 chapters in the 605-page illus- 
trated 1958 Agricultural Yearbook, 
Land, were written by 93 authorities, 
who tell in nontechnical language how 
we acquired our domain, its importance 
in history, the extent and value of In- 
dian, state and public lands; land uses 
and problems in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the continental U. S.; forested 
lands, and the acquisition of land for 
military purposes, highways, subdivi- 
sions and airports. Major attention is 
also given to economic aspects of land 
tenure. (Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 25, D. C. 25 cents.) 


= . . 


A plant layout and flow pattern for 
a model stationary custom feed mill for 
a small volume operation has been de- 
signed by USDA economists. Costs and 
charges are also analyzed. Custom mill 
management can use this analysis as a 
standard of comparison to estimate their 
own cost and income situation. A free 
copy of this report, “Custom Feed Mill- 
ing in the Midwest,” Marketing Re- 
search Report No 273, may be obtained 
from the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


« * s 


A seven-year experiment at the New 
Mexico A&M College ranch northeast 
of Las Cruces shows that supplements 
fed to range cows during calving sea- 
sons substantially increased the number 
of calves and their average weight in 
drouth years. Results of the tests are 
contained in a bulletin, “Supplements 
for Range Cows,” written by J. H. 
Knox and W. E. Watkins, animal hus- 
bandmen of the college’s agricultural 
experiment station at State College. 


te > ~ 
“Anaplasmosis in Cattle” is the title 
of Leaflet No. 437, published by USDA. 
It describes the disease and symptoms, 


tells how it spreads, what to do in | 


treatment of sick animals and about 
preventing outbreaks. For sale by Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 5 cents. 
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BROOKVILLE, KAN. 


CK Buyers get these extras. . 

e All bulls are double 
checked. 

e All bulls are serviceable 
age. 

e They are bred like the 
champion or reserve cham- 
pion carloads at Denver 
for the last ten years. 

e They are uniform — 123 
head trace to CK Onward 
Domino through the 
Crustys, Clippers and 
Competitors. 

e Weaning weights and No- 
vember |5 weights will be 
available sale day. 

e The entire offering is by 
our Crusty, Clipper, Com- 
petitor, Colorado Domino, 
Colorado Heir, Super 
Anxiety, and our Ckato 
line. 

Buy where you can buy sev- 

eral bulls bred alike and of 

top quality. Over a period of 
years, it will pay dividends. 





Write for our four-generation 
pedigree catalog. 


CK rancu 


BROOKVILLE, KAN. 





National Has Had Four Secretaries 


Chas. F. Martin 


In its 62 years of existence, the 
American National has had only four 
secretaries: Chas. F. Martin, T. W. Tom- 
linson, F. E. Mollin, and the incumbent, 
Radford Hall. 


The first secretary, Chas. F. Martin, 
served during the pioneering develop- 
ment of the industry and the begin- 
nings of the national association. Ener- 
getically he tried his best to build up 
the membership of the new association. 
But records indicate an uphill climb in 
this. There was some dissension in the 
ranks of the membership. He con- 
tributed greatly to keeping the associa- 
tion alive and active in its early un- 
certain years. He passed away in 1904. 


The association was reorganized in 
1906. It employed T. W. Tomlinson, a 
railroad traffic expert, for in those days 
railroad rates and services were vital 
to the industry. His long term as sec- 
retary was also marked by public land 
problems and import and export regu- 
lations (in the early days cattlemen 
needed an export market). The Packers 
and Stockyards Act and the federal 
market news reporting service and 
grading emerged in this period. Mr. 
Tomlinson’s death came in 1928. 

In the following year, F. E. Mollin 
was named secretary. He was a force- 
ful and constructive representative of 


P&SY CASES 

The USDA has asked George Carpen- 
ter, operating as a livestock dealer in 
Idaho and Oregon, to reply to charges 
of alleged willful violations of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act. Charges in- 
clude allegation of falsification of 
weights on cattle sold, and buying live- 
stock at posted yards without furnish- 
ing bond. 


In another announcement the USDA 
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T. W. Tomlinson 


the industry. Many of the problems of 
the past continued to plague the indus- 
try. The federal land question was still 
unsettled, although the Taylor Grazing 
Act of 1934 brought stability in use 
of the public domain. Mr. Mollin had 
the additional problems that came with 
two major wars, and threatened price 
supports (which the cattlemen stead- 
fastly turned down). Mr. Mollin retired 
in 1956 but stayed on as treasurer and 
consultant until his death on Oct. 16, 
1958. (Picture on Page 5). 


The reins are now in the hands of 
Radford Hall (picture on page 8), who, 
before becoming executive secretary in 
early 1956, had been assistant for 10 
years. The industry and its secretary 
are still faced with old problems, some 
of them as old as the association itself. 
In the form of the proposed wilderness 
bills, the public land issue crops up 
again, and grazing use has not the sta- 
bility it should have; transportation 
rates are often still a point of con- 
tention; imports may become a threat 
to our markets. But there is something 
new, too. Cattlemen are seeking more 
research, more information that will 
help in producing and marketing, more 
facts of all kinds—and these will make 
the association better able to cope with 
problems to come. 


said that all charges against the Balti- 
more Livestock Auction Market, West 
Friendship, Md., have been satisfactor- 
ily settled without a hearing and that 
the company has consented to issuance 
of a cease and desist order. The USDA 
said the company admitted charges in- 
volving allowing a company officer to 
speculate in consigned stock and not 
assessing commission on livestock sold 
by him and also permitting the officer 
to issue incorrect accounts. 


CATTLE ON FEED 


The number of cattle on feed for mar- 
ket in 13 major feeding states on Oct. 1 
was estimated at 3,592,000 head, accord- 
ing to the Crop Reporting Board. This 
was an increase of 12 per cent from 
the 3,211,000 head on feed Oct. 1 a 
year earlier but 16 per cent below July 
1. For earlier quarters of this year 
the number on feed compared with a 
year earlier was as follows: July 1 up 
16 per cent, Apr. 1 up 11 per cent, Jan. 
1 down 3 per cent. (See Page 16). 

In nine of the Corn Belt states the 
number on feed totaled 2,649,000 head, 
12 per cent up from a year earlier. All 
Corn Belt states for which estimates 
are made show increases except Indi- 
ana and Ohio which are down 17 per 
cent and 4 per cent, respectively. Iowa, 
the leading feeding state, was up 16 
per cent, Nebraska up 21 per cent, and 
Illinois 2 per cent. Shipments of stock- 
ers and feeders into nine of the Corn 
Belt states for the July-September quar- 
ter totaled 1,427,604 head, slightly above 
the period in 1957. 


In four western states—Texas, Colo- 
rado, Arizona and California—the on- 
feed number was 943,000 head, up 10 
per cent from Oct. 1, 1957. In Cali- 
fornia, leading western feeding state, 
numbers were up only 3 per cent. In 
Colorado, second leading western feed- 
ing state, the number was up 26 per 
cent. 


Marketing indications in the 13 states 
are that 2,486,000 head will go to mar- 
ket during October, November and De- 
cember. During these three months 
last year 2,255,000 head were marketed. 
Of the total on feed Oct. 1, 26 per cent 
are expected to be marketed in October, 
21 per cent in November and 22 per 
cent in December, and the remaining 
31 per cent after Jan. 1. 

Weights of cattle on feed showed 
an increase of 325,000 head or 24 per 
cent in the cattle weighing over 900 
pounds. Those weighing less than 900 
pounds totaled 1,899,000, up 3 per cent 
from a year earlier. On Oct. 1, 1958, 5 
per cent of the cattle and calves on feed 
weighed under 500 pounds, 13 per cent 
were in the 500-699 pound class, 35 
per cent weighed 700 to 899 pounds, 38 
per cent were in the 900 to 1,099 pound 
group and 9 per cent weighed over 
1,100 pounds. 

Cattle on feed less than three months 
for the 13 states were 2 per cent above 
last year while the number on feed 
three to six months was up 27 per cent 
and the number on feed over six 
months was up 20 per cent. As a per 
cent of total cattle on feed Oct. 1, 
the number on feed less than three 
months was 51 per cent, three to six 
months 27 per cent, and more than six 
months 22 per cent. This compares with 
last year’s 56 per cent, 23 per cent, and 
21 per cent, respectively. 

Steers and steer calves represented 75 
per cent of the cattle on feed Oct. 1. 
Heifers and heifer calves made up 
nearly 25 per cent. 
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SANDHILL SHORTS 


Geology tells us that land, as it first 
existed, was composed chiefly of rock 
formations, heaved up by volcanic 
action caused by the cooling and shrink- 
ing of the earth’s surface. Erosion, 
helped by freezing and thawing, grad- 
ually provided soil capable of support- 
ing plant life. This process probably 
continued for millions of years. The 
humus from decayed plant life in- 
creased the soil fertility, especially in 
warm climates where lush growth in 
swampy land no doubt contributed to 
the oil reserves in certain regions. 

Water has receded from many areas, 
leaving land surface peculiar to local 
conditions. When it left the area now 
covered by the Nebraska Sandhills the 
newly eroded pure sand was worked 
over by the prevailing northern winds 
until there were ranges of dunes with 
the northern slopes gradual, the south- 
ern slopes more abrupt, with valleys 
between which opened up to the east 
and west. 

This great body of sand, extending 
thousands of feet below the surface, 
acted as a great sponge to store the 
water. The gradual slope to the east 
favored the formation of springs, creeks 
and small rivers. Much of the land was 
still covered by shallow lakes when 
first explored by those who left written 
records, and the region was included, 
because of its sandy barriers, in the 
expanse that the map-makers labeled 
“The Great American Desert.” 

Vegetation worked outward from the 
shores of the lakes until the flats and 
hills began to take on a green appear- 
ance for a short time each year. Old- 
timers have told us that it was easy 
to track a horse in the sand when they 
first came through. Blowouts still exist 
but are no longer extensive, and grass 
covers the hills the year around. Relics 
of an earlier period such as Indian 
arrowheads are still found after high 
winds have swept the loose sand from 
the blowouts, and many hobbyists have 
interesting collections—Jack Moreland. 


Believes More Feeding 
Will Be Done in Summer 


In years to come, more cattle will 
be fattened in Kansas during the hot 
summer months, according to Draytford 
Richardson, in charge of the college’s 
nutrition studies with cattle. 

But the animals must be kept com- 
fortable, he says. Daily rates of gain 
may not be quite so high as in cooler 
weather, but a good rate of gain is 
possible, and feed efficiency is likely 
to be better than during extremely cold 
weather, he points out. 

“Tf natural shade is not available, 
some shade must be constructed. The 
roof should be high enough for free cir- 
culation of air—at least 8 feet, possibly 
10 or 12. And the animals should not be 
crowded.” He suggests 60 square feet 
for each animal. 

He said board fences make the lot 5 
to 6 degrees hotter than wire fencing. 


November, 1958 


Mexico Notes 


Mexico has bought cattle on the hoof 
valued at more than $3 million, and at 
the same time hiked its export taxes 
on Mexican cattle. 


The twin moves were designed to 
avoid shortages of beef within the re- 


public. A spokesman of the National | 
Livestock Federation said that when | 
reports come in they will reveal “heavy | 


herd losses” as a result of recent flood 
conditions. 


Mexico has used $3,200,000 of some- 
what over $5,600,000 in credits obtained 


from Eximbank to buy registry bulls to | 
improve herds in the northern cattle | Che dit ee endl ent of 
zones, and dairy cattle in the central | 


plateau. But the program has not been | 


going forward at the speed expected, 
the reason for this based on the out- 
come of purchase made with former 
credits, also obtained from Eximbank. 

The high registry bulls purchased in 
the U. S. did not thrive too well in 
Mexico and many perished. Neither 
the Federation nor the department of 
agriculture and livestock cared to re- 
veal the actual percentages. 

While cattlemen suffered no losses, 
for the bulls were insured, their com- 
plaint was that incidental expenses and 
work involved were not repaid and 
therefore the buying this time is mov- 
ing along slowly. However, the federa- 
tion is sure that the rest of the money 
will be spent by the end of the year, 
and that death losses will be cut down 
by experiences of the past. 

Meanwhile as a result of a depart- 
ment of economy 37 per cent export 
hike on cattle on the hoof earmarked 
for sale to the United States, the ex- 
pected heavy movement of beef cattle 
northward has been curtailed. The 
administration claims the tax hike was 
imperative to assure meat not only for 





the central plateau but for frontier | 


points where inhabitants have been 
paying astronomic figures for beef. 


The tax hike is serving as a brake on |; 


exports and the government hopes that 


now cattlemen will ship their livestock | 


to Mexican markets. The export tax, 
in force only a few weeks, has resulted 
in a contraband movement of cattle 
across the border at night; but economy 
inspectors and treasury agents are 
moving in to break up this racket.— 
Emil Zubryn. 


feeding cattle. Mixes and $ 00 
| distributes feed, roughage, 

silage, corn, supplement 

evenly up to 196 feet. — with your motor 


Now You Can Afford 
Automatic Cattle Feeding 











Siebring 


FEED-O-MAT / 
All-Weather Protection Look! 
Bunk Feeder 24-FOOT BUNK 





Order direct from mfg. 
and save! Free plans for 
laying out bunk, easy in- 
staliation. Write for litera- 
ture today. 


SIEBRING MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 527 George, lowa 


Figure $165 for 
hopper and 
drive assembly, 
and $9 per foot 
of auger length. 





STOCK PEST 
= CONTROL 





Kills Lice, 


Grubs, Flies. Stops destructive 
rubbing. that 


e only oiler in the U.S.A. 

will apply water or oil base insecticide suc- 
cessfully. Huge Rope-Cable, Chain Saaaaee 
and Reinforced. For all breeds and size animals 
Mail this adv. to us for literature and SPECI AL 
FREF OILER OFFER! 


-I 
NU- WAY, Box 552, Sioux City, Iowa 





ROSKAMP 
GRAIN ROLLER MILLS 


The Best Roller Mill Value for Your 
Dollar 


ROSKAMP HULLER MFG. CO., INC. 
684 Grand Bivd., Cedar Falls, lowa 





WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 











VETRODINE may be used to control 
foot-rot and diseases of cattle asso- | 
ciated with actinomyces necrophorus | 
infections of soft tissue. Actinomyces 
necrophorus is an organism found in 
lung and liver abscesses. 


VETRODINE® 


for 
FOOT-ROT 


Vetrodine is easily added to | 
feed or salt. 





ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR 





VETROCHEM 
2020 Kearney St., El Cerrito, Calif. 
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Washington Short Course 


In Ninth Year 

Washington State College’s ninth an- 
nual stockmen’s short course will be 
held Dec. 8-12 in Pullman. All livestock 
producers are invited. More than 200 
persons from six states and Canada at- 
tended this course last year. 





Harvey McDougal (left) and D. How- 
ard Doane, guest instructors in cattle 
subjects. 


According to Dr. M. E. Ensminger, 
program chairman, the sessions offer 
special information for managers, fore- 
men and herdsmen as well as ranch 
owners and others who work in the 
livestock field. Subjects include financ- 
ing, integration, marketing, processing, 
sales, breeding, feeding, management. 

An imposing list of prominent guest 
instructors will be on hand. 

Included in the co-sponsors is the 
Washington Cattlemen’s Association. 


Ultrasonics Measure Steaks 
Or Chops in Live Animals 


Ultrasonics—high-frequency sound 
waves—are being used to measure the 
size of a potential steak or chop in a 
live animal. 

The device acts on the same principle 
as the nautical apparatus known as 
Sonar which finds objects like subma- 
rines or icebergs in oceans. Similar de- 
vices are used by manufacturers to find 
flaws in metals. 

Tests with the electronic device are 
being made by USDA scientists at 
Beltsville, Md., to determine the depth 
of back fat and width of loin eye mus- 
cles in cattle and hogs to select meat 
animals that produce a high percentage 
of their weight in the more desirable 
cuts. Similar tests have been made 
over the years by Dr. H. H. Stonaker 
at the Colorado State University. 

Dr. Richard L. Hiner, head of meat- 
quality studies at Beltsville, says that 
ultrasonic waves go through tissue 
without harm to the animal. The 
bounceback from interfaces or border- 
lines between fat, lean and bone varies 
with distance or depth, and the device 
uses these time differences to measure 
the depths of the interfaces. 

So far, comparisons of animals meas- 
ured by ultrasonics before slaughter 
with actual measurements of the 
dressed carcasses show a high degree 
of accuracy. 

If continued tests prove the device’s 
accuracy, it may be helpful to feeders 
to separate groups of animals into 


grades to insure proper finish and thus 
improve uniformity of the marketed 
product. 

Another use could be in increasing 
effectiveness of breeding programs. The 
appearance of live cattle may not give 
a dependable indication of percentage 
of fat and lean meat they will yield. 
Increased accuracy of the electronic de- 
vice would permit selection of meat- 
type breeding stock and would reduce 
significantly the time needed to pro- 
duce superior lines. 

The device has not proved feasible 
for sheep because of their fleece. Con- 
tact with the animal’s skin is necessary 
for accurate readings and such contact 
is fairly easy with cattle and hogs. 


Writers and Historians 


To Name Cowboy Immortals 

A committee of six writers and his- 
torians will select a roster of the 
“greatest and worthiest” American 
cowboys for election to the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, according to 
Glenn Farris, general manager of the 
Ha'l of Fame. 

Robert West Howard, editor of “This 
is the West” and roving editor of the 
American Meat Institute, is chairman. 
Serving with him will be: Homer Croy, 
western novelist and biographer; 
Wayne Gard, author of “The Chisholm 
Trail,” “Sam Bass,” etc.; Mrs. Agnes 
Wright Spring, state historian of Colo- 
rado and biographer of western “im- 
mortals”; Don Russell, Chicago editor, 
and Marc Jaffe, Western Americana 
editor of New American Library. The 
committee’s list of cowboy-immortals 
will be delivered to the Hall of Fame 
trustees late this fall. 


BLM Notes Recent Increase 
In Demand for Public Land 


There is a recent increase in demand 
for public lands in the Southwest. The 
Bureau of Land Management says that 
its Los Angeles land office has some 
4,500 applications under the Desert 
Land Act involving more than 1.4 mil- 
lion acres. More than 1,500 of these 
applications have been filed since Jan. 
1, 1958. 

The Bureau says a large number of 
the applications will have to be rejec- 
ted because of poor soil and insufficient 
water. According to Bureau Director 
Edward Woozley, the majority of ap- 
plicants have not obtained adequate 
knowledge about the soil and water re- 
quirements for the development of a 
successful irrigated farm. Large num- 
bers of applications, he said, have been 
filed by “land locators.” 


Frozen Food Plant 
Numbers Still Dropping 


Frozen food locker plants operating 
in the U. S. in January, 1958, totaled 
9,647. This is a drop of 283 plants be- 
= year. Iowa had the most plants 

The locker industry is continuing to 
move from custom processing and lock- 


er rental services toward commercial 
processing and merchandising, includ- 
ing service to home freezer users, local 
institutions, and small retail stores. 
Another type of plant becoming in- 
creasingly important in or near large 
towns and cities is the “freezer food 
plan,” or “freezer provisioners.” Sev- 
eral hundred of these plants—similar to 
locker plants, except that they do not 
rent lockers—process and sell frozen 
food in quantity lots to home freezer 
users. Most of them also sell freezers. 


Deep Furrows Shown Best 


For Range Reseeding 

Deep-furrow planting helps take hit 
and miss out of seeding arid rangelands. 
USDA tests show that extra depth re- 
duces water loss because soil in the 
furrow bottom is better protected from 
surface air movement and heat. Deeper 
furrows retained moisture best, but 
depth would depend on type of soil. 
The deep furrowing also prevents rapid 
water runoff and helps check erosion. 
But there are drawbacks, the USDA 
points out. For example, unstable soil 
may slough into the furrow and cover 
seed too deeply; seedlings may be bur- 
ied under soil washed down by torren- 
tial rains or drowned in water held in 
furrows; or ice may form and smother 
seedlings; furrowing may not do well 
if gophers are a problem. Further tests 
are needed, says USDA. 


Cattle and Calves 
Passed for U.S. Entry 


The number of cattle and calves from 
Canada and Mexico passed for entry 
into the U. S. during September and 
the period January to September are 
given below: 


CANADA ME Oo 

1958 1957 1958 1957 
. Seanad 84,576 39,992 16,149 15,010 
Jan.-Sept. ..... 403,058 122,263 323,345 189,316 
Note: During the nine months this year 


21,252 sheep and 4,640 hogs were received from 
Canada, compared with 6,340 sheep and 440 
hogs a year ago. 


DEATHS 

Mrs. Fred L. Hirschy of Jackson, 
Mont., died Oct. 12. Of a prominent 
ranch family, she was a Montana dele- 
gate to the 1952 Republican National 
Convention. She is survived by her 
husband; sons Jack and Dick of Jack- 
son, and daughters Mrs. Mel McDowell 
and Mrs. John Eliel of Wisdom, Mont. 


Leon Daube: A well-known Okla- 
homa rancher who was also interested 
in many civic affairs, Mr. Daube died 
Oct. 9 in Ardmore after suffering a 
heart seizure. He was a member of the 
advisory council of the Oklahoma Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. 


Charles McKinney, Tucson, Ariz., 
passed away Oct. 24 after a long suffer- 
ing from a broken hip. He was born in 
Texas and came to Arizona when he 
was 11. He worked for a number of 
cow outfits and in 1910 established the 
Bar CL ranch near Courtland. His son 
Hughes is assistant to the president of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. 
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Nov. 10-19—National Grange annual session, 


12-14 — Florida Cattlemen’s Association 
meeting, Ft. Myers. 


ne hearing, Salt Lake City, 
— 14—Wilderness hearing, Albuquerque, N. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2—Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
meeting, Pocatello. 

Dec, 3-4—Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, Oklahoma City. 

Dec. 5-6—California Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, Santa Rosa. 

Dec. 12-13—Utah Cattlemen’s Assn. meeting, 
Salt Lake City. 

Ce, FS National Stock Show, Phoe- 


JAN. 15-17—AMERICAN NATIONAL CAT- 
TLEMEN’S ASSN. CONVENTION, OMABA, 


NEBR. 

Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 

. 2-3—Louisiana Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, Lafayette. 

Feb. 5-6—Mississippi Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Jackson. 

Feb. 6-7—Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Yuma. 

Feb. 10-11—Western Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, Medicine Hat, Alberta, Can. 

Feb. 11-12—Tennessee Livestock Assn. meet- 
ing, Nashville. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 8—Houston Fat Stock Show, 
Houston, Tex. 

Mar. 12-14—Kansas Livestock Assn. meeting, 
Wichita. 

Mar. 22-24—New Mexico Cattle Growers Assn. 
meeting, Albuquerque. 

Mar. 23-25—Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Assn. meeting, Dallas. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago) 

Oct. 23,1958 Oct. 24, 1957 
Beef, Prime $43.50 - 46.00 $41.50 - 44.50 
Beef, Choice 41.50 - 45.50 39.50 - 42.00 
Beef, Good 40.00 - 43.00 35.50 - 38.50 
Beef, Std. 38.50 - 41.50 32.00 - 35.50 
Veal, Prime 52.00 - 54.00 44.00 - 45.00 
Veal, Choice . 48.00 - 52.00 41.00 - 44.00 
Veal, Good 42.00 - 49.00 35.00 - 41.00 
Lamb, Choice 48.00 - 52.50 43.00 - 47.50 
Lamb, Good 46.00 - 51.00 41.00-45.00 | 
Pork Loin, 8-122 47.00 - 50.00 42.00 - 45.00 

CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 

Oct. 23,1958 Oct. 24, 1957 
Steers, Prime $25.50 - 28.50 $25.25 - 27.50 
Steers, Choice 24.50 - 27.75 23.75 - 26.25 
Steers, Good 24.00 - 26.25 20.00 - 24.00 
Steers, Std. 23.00 - 25.00 18.50 - 20.50 
Cows, Comm. 18.75 - 20.50 14.50 - 16.00 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 29.00 - 33.00 24.00 - 27.00 
Vealers, Std. 24.00 - 29.00 19.00 - 24.00 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. . 25.00 - 29.00 18.00 - 23.00 
Calves, Std. 00 - 25.00 16.00 - 18.00 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch.. 24.50 - 34.00 19.50 - 26.50 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 21.00 - 26.50 15.00 - 20.50 
Hogs, 180-240+ 18.50 - 19.50 16.00 - 17.50 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 20.00 - 23.00 19.00 - 21.00 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 6.00 - 8.00 6.00 - 7.50 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 5-Yr. 
1958 1958 1957 Avg. 
Frozen Beef _..109,207 106,265 91,383 109,308 
Cured Beef 13,023. 11,585 13,432 8.429 
Total Pork 125,956 149,128 134,085 178,887 
Lamb & Mutton 10,214 = 10,969 5,745 8,321 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Sept. 1958 1,562 472 5,219 1,045 
Sept. 1957 1,627 638 5,060 1,104 
9 mos. ’58 13,257 4,217 42,478 9,321 
9 mos. ’57 14,664 5,414 43,560 10,088 


(Of the cattle slaughtered in the nine months 
of 1958, 42.7 per cent were cows and heifers; 
in 1957 for the period, 45.6 per cent.) 


Within the U.S., 21 of the 48 states 
border on the seacoast, and contain 
more than 55 per cent of the population 


and 65 per cent of the nation’s indus- 
tries. 


October, 1958 
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CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


Rates are 90 cents a line (7 words to a line). 
Lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


FREE RANCH LETTERS 
“Northern Plains Ranch Letters” give 
current news about Ranches offered for 
sale or lease in Nebraska, So. Dakota, 
Wyoming, Montana and Colorado. Plus 
items of interest to active stockmen. 
To get these Free Letters regularly, 
simply send your card or letter request 
to: 

NORTHERN PLAINS LAND & 
CATTLE AGENCY 
P. O. Box 1168 Alliance, Nebraska 


RANCH FOR SALE 


4,400 ACRES in the Famous Bluestem- 
Flint Hills Region. 43 miles to Wichita 
cattle market. Abundance of water. Im- 
proved. It is seldom a ranch can be ac- 
quired in this area. Exclusive listing by 


H. M. Sparling, Realtor 


The Wheeler Kelly & Hagny 
Investment Co. 


120 S. Market Wichita, Kansas 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fila. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


FINEST CATTLE RANCH 

IN BURNET COUNTY, TEXAS 
2,300 acres, only a few miles from popular 
buchanan Lake: good improvements, wells 
and surface tanks, all minerals intact. This 
property growing in value rapidly but must 
be sold now to settle estate. 

Mrs. Wayne Magill, Real Estate 
1601 Mackenzie Phone 2-4397 

San Angelo, Texas 











ATTENTION STOCKMEN 


| 434 productive acres, on highway in center 
| of the Willamette Valley in Western Oregon. 


Mild climate. All in permanent pasture and 
seed crops. Has carried 300 head cattle. Well 
improved. A perfect show place for pure- 
breads. A fine ranch, and a good investment 
at $102,000, including irrigation equipment. 
Good terms. NORTHWEST LAND CO., Real- 
1748 Center St., Salem, Oregon. 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 

A TOP INVESTMENT 
Extreme North Old Mexico. 80,000 acres deed- 
ed, solid gramma grass ranch. A highly im- 


proved ranch property. $3.00 acre, terms. Bob 
Manuel, Coiorado, Texas. 
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AUCTION SCHOOLS 





AUCTIONEERING 


LEARN Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, 


Mason City, Iowa. 





AUCTIONEERING can be for you. Write for 
information. Western College of Auctioneer- 
ing, Box 1458, Billings, Montana. 





LIVESTOCK IODINE 





Feed Livestock Iodine direct. Why chance 
Commercial Iodizing when shortage often 
means weak, defective or stillborn stock, lump 
jaw in cattle, etc.? Used since 1936. Success- 
ful in over 20 western and central states. 
Finely powdered. Pound good for 580 Ibs. salt 
or mineral, $3.45 Postpaid. Larger amounts 


less 
‘CULLINAN’S DIRECT FARM I0DIZING 
BUCKTAIL, NEBRASKA 





LIVESTOCK 





ANGUS BULLS: Importers, Exporters, Breed- 
ers of Scotch and Irish Aberdeen-Angus. Per- 
formance attested bulls for sale with ad- 
vanced register records. Request folders, data 
sheets, prices. 


WYE PLANTATION - pachsnnstenic tat MD. 


More beef per pound of feed—CHAROLAIS! 
Postal will bring our Bull Proposition & 
Charolais Bull Lease Agreement. Campbell 
Stock Farms, Lewisville, Texas. 





TANNING 





We will tan anything from a mouse to a 
moose. Either with hair on or various kinds 
of leather. Manufacturers gloves, garments, 
robes. Quick, efficient, reliable. Free price 
list. Valcauda Fur Co., National Bldg., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, lowa. 


SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 





DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
$3 a year. Sample copy 25 cents. S 

GOAT RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 


Paying $45.00 for full set Lincoln pennies good 
condition. Box 15, Aberdeen, Washington. 





PUREBRED BORDER 
COLLIES — ENGLISH 
SHEPHARDS 


America’s most useful dogs. Puppies all 
ages. Both sexes. Choice colors. Faith- 
ful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We breed and sell our own stock. 


FAIRMOUNT FARMS 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


“The weaker sex is the stronger be- 
cause of the weakness of the stronger 
sex for the weaker sex.”—Country Gen- 
tleman. 
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More calves... 
more pounds 


..--more profits 





HEREFORDS 


wean up to 7 extra calves 





Livestock men everywhere report 
a significant shift to Herefords among 
cattlemen who have experimented with 
other breeds. The reason is obvious. On 
the final count, dependable Herefords 
wean up to seven more calves per hun- 
dred cows than other breeds. This fact 
was proved in a national survey just 
completed. 


What’s more . good, dependable 
Hereford cows wean bigger calves. A 
major comparative test recently showed 
Hereford calves weighed 28.7 pounds 
more at weaning time than the average 
of the three major breeds. 


Just relate these facts to your own 
farm or ranch. Imagine weaning up to 
7 more calves per 100 cows...and then 


Free Booklet 


copy write: 


. “HEREFORDS Top Them All.” A 
colorful booklet full of facts about Herefords. For a 


THE AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. A — HEREFORD DRIVE — KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


from every 100 cows 





adding as much as 28 pounds for every 
calf dropped. 

It’s little wonder that over the years 
Herefords have become the Cowman’s 
Cattle ... the beef breed known for more 
calves... more pounds ...and more profits. 


Whiteface Bulletin 

The demand for good Hereford bulls 
continues strong throughout the West. 
And for a reason. A Hereford bull is 
the master of his herd...a rustler al- 
ways on the go... putting his stamp of 
conformation and quality on every calf 
that’s dropped. Herefords are the beef 
breed built on bulls. 





HEREFORDS 





